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I. REVIEW OF PAST PERFORMANCE 


I Growth Since 1950 

II It has come to be accepted now tliat planning in the Elementary Education seaor has to focus on 
universalisation as the target, This objective is laid down m the Constitution itself 

TheStateshallendeavourtoprovidewithinaperiodoflOyearsfromthecommancementoftheconstitution 

for free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years." 

It has guided our policies since then, and planning since the Sixth Plan (1975-80) The Sixth Plan document 

makesaseriousreference to thedesirabihtyofatime-bound plan toachieve universal enrolment The Seventh Plan 

™v^asemeofu.^n^bo«.he„eedloach.«A«ob,ecUv.M.dw^ 

PoLcy on Educauon 1986 (NPE)rnmfcn:o..hat urgency, eluboiut.r.g und r«Mng that Brge, as fcZ 

"It stall be ensured lliat all children who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 will have had 5 yois of 

Pooling or as equival^enl through die non-foraial stream likewise, by 1995 all children will be pLdJ 
tree and compulsory education upto 14 years of age," " 

pmcei h™eLT”d^ uXI^pl” “d fcr”d,e coSg rf 


12 This progress has not been inconsiderable. Between 1950-51 and 1986-87 the numbet of primary schools 
increased from 21 lakh to 5 29 lakh and upper primary schools from 014 lakh to 1.39 lakh. 


YEAR 

Primary Schools 

1950-51 

2.09,671 

1955-56 

2,78,135 

1960-61 

3.30.399 

1965-66 

3,91,064 

1970-71 

4,08.378 

1975-76 

4,54,270 

1978 

4,74,636 

1986 

5,29,392 


Upper Primary Schools 

13,596 

21,730 

49.663 

75,798 

90,621 

1,06,571 

1.12,404 

1,38,687 


of 1 Km, and 85.39% by an upper primary school/sect,on witliln a walking thstance of'3 Kms. Eniolments have 



increased phenomenally, at tlie primary level (Classes I-V) ■ from about 192 l^kh to about 867 lakh, and at the upper 
primary level (Classes VI-VIII) from about 31 lakh to about 272 lakh . 

(in lalths) 


YEAR 

Primary (I-V) 

Upper Primary (VI-VIII) 

1950-51 

191 55 

31.20 

1955-56 

25167 

42.93 

1960-61 

349.94 

67 04 

1965-66 

488 35 

102.44 

1970-71 

570 45 

133.15 

1975-76 

656.60 

160 24 

1978 

686.02 

179 58 

1986 

866 83 

272.00 

1.4 The gross enrolment ratio increased from 42.6 in 
for Classes VI to VIII in the same period 

1950 to 93 6 in 1986 for Classes I to V and from 12, 

YEAR 

Primary (I-V) 

in %age 

Upper Primary (VI-VIII) 

in %age 

1950-51 

42.6 

12.9 

1955-56 

52.8 

16 5 

1960-61 

62 4 

22 5 

1965-66 

767 

30.9 

1970-71 

76.4 

34.2 

1975-76 

793 

35 6 

1978 

817 

37.9 

1986 

93.6 

48*^ 


2. The 7th Plan Period; 

2.1 The period of Seventh Plan has been one of steady growth The accent has been on universal 
provision of fecilities, qualitative improvement of the education system and increasing enrolment of 
children from the educationally backward and disadvantaged groups and areas. 

2.2 In the last three years from 1985-86 till 1987-88 (latest figures are not available), the number of 
Primary Schools increased by 2.8% and the number of teachers by 8 08%. The growth in enrolments was 
significant (6.29% in Classes I-V and 9.53% in Clases VI-VIII). 


YEAR 

1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


No. of children 


GER 

No of children 


GER 

(6-11 Years) 



(11-14 Years) 


61.82 

52246774 

B 

11108 

17736098 

B 

35193740 

G 

79.24 

9573757 

G 

34.34 

87440514 

T 

95.62 

27309855 

T 

48,96 

53850028. 

B 

11183 

18543453 

B 

66 50 

36143018 

G 

79.21 

10236646 

G 

3895 

89993046 

T 

95.96 

28780099 

T 

53.14 

55168885 

B 

113 13 

19208445 

B 

68 87 

37774671 

G 

8175 

10706054 

G 

40.62 

92943556 

T 

97,86 

'’9914499 

T 

55.15 


B-Boys, G-Girls, T-Total 



2 3 Tlie most significant activity during the Seventh Plan, however, was in areas in which the centre shared responsibi¬ 
lity with the State Governments through schemes aimed at qualitative Improvement of Elementary Education 
although their real impact will be felt only in the coming years, in terms of growtli and development. 

We may pause here to discuss the progress achieved under these three ma)or schemes, of Operation 
Black-board, Teacher Education and Non-Formal Education Hie first two schemes were introduced in the third 
year of the Plan (1987-88) in consequence of the National Policy on Education, 1986, the third the centrally 
sponsored Scheme of Non-Formal Education, had been taken up in the Sixth Plan and initially tontinued on the 
same pattern in the Seventh, it was substantially levised and the outlay in it enhanced firom 1987-88 

3. The Centrally Sponsored Schemes : 

31 The Scheme of Operation Blackboard : 

3.1 2 The Scheme of Operation Blackboard was formulated to bring about a qualitative improvement in the 
Primary School system in the countiy, Launched during 1987-88, it aims to provide at least two all weather rooms to 
schools in buildings; a second teacher, preferably a woman, in single teacher schools, and essential teaching and 
learning equipment in all primary schools in the country. This is to be done m a phased manner beginning with 
20% of the blocks and municipal areas in 1987-88, 30% in 1988-89 and 50% in 1989-90 

3.1.3 During 1987-88,24 States and 3 Union Territories submitted their proposals to implement the first phase ofthe 
Scheme and received central assistance amounting to Rs. 110.61 crores. The coverage of first phase of the Scheme 
extended to 113417 piimary schools (21,4%) in 1724 blocks and 304 municipal areas The amount released 
comprised Ils. 29 48 crores for salary of 36891 additional teachers to be appointed in single teacher schools in the 
selected blocks/municipal areas and Rs 8113 crores for essential equipment 

3,14 On their pait, the State Governments committed nearly Rs. 300 crores for construction of buildings or 
additional classrooms in nearly 40% of the selected schools 

315 The implementation of the first phase of the Scheme really took off in 1988-89, since the State Governments 
took some time in recruiting the additional teachers and streamlining the machinery for procurement All along the 
emphasi.s has been on the purchase of equipment of good quality for which NCERT developed norms and 
specifications, for the various items to be supplied to schools. According to the information received, so far 32777 
teachers have been appointed and there is considerable degree of progress in purchase of equipment 

3,16 During 1988-89,Rs 151.91 croreswassanctionedandRs, 135.73crore5releasedto20State5and2UTsinthe 
second phase of the Scheme The sanctioned amount include Rs, 28.30 crores for continuing salary of teachers 
appointed for the first phase; Rs 22 10 crores for salary of36327 teachers to be appointed for the second phase and 
Rs 97 66 crores for the provision of equipment to 139862 Primary schools in 1795 blocks and 319 municipal areas 
in the country The States would be required to spend about Rs 340 crores to take up the construction programme 
in nearly 41,46% of the schools, 

3 2 Non-Formal Education 

3 21 ToachievethegoalofUEEinfulfilmentoftheConstitutionalobjectives.Non-formalEducationProgramme 
for the elementary age-group children has been developed as an alternative system to formal schooling The 
scheme of non-formal education (NFE), introduced during the Sixth Five Year Plan as a Centrally assisted Scheme 
in the educationally backward States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Jammu & Kashmir, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa was reorganised and expanded in 1987 to cover, in addition, Arunachal 
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Pradesh as also urban slums, hilly, desert and tribal areas and projects for working children in all the othei States 
Assistance is being given under the Scheme to State Governments in the ratio 50 50 and 90 10 for running general 
NFE centres and girls’ NFE centres respectively Hundred percent Central assistance is being given to voluntary 
agencies. 

3 2 2 In 19H5-86, there were about 1,5 lakh centies running, at an expenditure of Rs 5427 lakli.s in the fust two 
years of the 7 th Plan. Tlie revi.sion to the norms of the Scheme entailed a more realistic pattern of expenditure, with 
a view to bringing about qualitative improvements, and a larger supervisory structure. The progiamme is now 
being implemented on aproject basis, with a project being genei ally coterminous with a CD hlockand compiising 
about 100 NFE centres. The essential features of the revised Scheme aie organisational flexibility, relevance of 
curriculum and diversity in learning activities to relate them to the learners' needs, 

3 2.3. Positive measures are now being taken "to involve as many voluntary agencies and Panciiayati Raj 
Institutions as possible in the programme, Tlie Scheme for assrstance to voluntary agencies was revised in January 
1987 to streamline procedure for sanction and disbursement of giants and provide the lequircd flexibility. The 
budget of the programme, estimated at about Rs 12629 lakhs in the beginning of the 7Lh Plan, was enhanced in 1987 
to Rs 23044 74 lakhs for 1989-90 

3.2,4 In 1987-88, against a target of2 lakhs centres, 193463 centres (184716 centres to 15 ,States/UTs and 8747 
centres to 104 voluntary'agencies) were sanctioned. In addition, 8 Experimental and Innovative Piojects weie also 
sanctioned. Tlie total expenditure in 1987-88 was Rs.38 07 croies which exceeded the revised estimate by Rs 4 07 
crores. 

3.2 5 In 1988-89, Rs,35.92 crores were released for running 240164 centres (220102 by 16 States/LTFs and 20062 
by 275 voluntary agencies) and 25 Experimental and Innovative Projects. Admittedly, tlie Slate Governments were 
constrained by a lack o'resources in being able to laise the additional resources required for their share for rapid 
expansion of the NFE jirogramme on the new "projectised" basis For developing an extensive computerised 
management information system (MIS) for the Non-formal Education Programme, the Ministry has launched a 
project ‘Computerised ^fanning for EducatioiT (COPE) with assistance from the Department of Electronics and 
NIEPA Formats and Software prepared for Instiuccors and Project Officers have already been field tested and 
finalised, In the fiist pfiase, the MIS is being proposed to be intiixiuced in 4 States viz LIttar Pradesh, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan with the help of electronic coqioration.s to train the NFE personnel in the use of MIS 
registers and data input and output on Computers. 


3 3 Centrally Sponsored Scheme for Teacher Education : 

Progress so far: 

3.3,1 Pursuant to the adoption of the NPE, 1986, a Centially sponsored Scheme of Teacher Education was 

approved in 1987-88 having the following 5 components — 

(i) Orientation of about 5 lakli teachers every year, in 10 day camps, to increase their motivation and 
competence foi implementation ofthe new policy (This component was started in 1986 itself, immediately 
after the adoption of the new policy, and much before the approval of the largei Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme); 

(ii) Setting up of about 400 District Institutes of Education and Training (DlETs), 

(ill) Strengthening of about 250 Secondary Teacher Education Institutions (S'fEIs) and development of about 
50 of them as Institutions of Advanced Study in Education (lASEs), 
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(iv) Strengthening'of SCERTs; and 

(v) Establishment and stiengthenmg of University Departments of Education (by the UGC) 

3 3 2 - About 13 48 laklt school teachers have been covered under the programme of Mass Orientation, during the 
years 1986,1987 and 1988 (Figures of the last year being provisional) Of these, 9.31 lakh were Primary Teachers 
and the remaining 4 17 lakh were Upper Primary and Secondary Teachers In the first year, the accent was on 
explaining to the teachers tlie new Policy and its implications, With each successive year, emphasis has been 
shifting from Policy to upgradation of professional competence Efforts are made to further orient the programme 
in 1989 for primary school teachers working in blocks already covered under Operation Blackboard, specially to 
the use of materials provided under the Scheme, and generally, to adoption of child-centred approach 

3.3 3 It IS expected that, bythe end ofthe Seventh Plan period, some 18 lakh or more teachers would have been 
covered under this programme. 

3.3 4 During 1987-88, Central assistance was released for setting up 101 DHTFs and for strengthening 15 STEIs in 
the country (In addition, one DIET was sanctioned under Border Area Development Programme) State 
Governments concerned are taking steps to utilise the first instalment of Central assistance so released and to set 
up/strengthen these institutions Necessary posts for DIETs have been created almost everywhere, and recruitment 
procedures are being finalised. Constniction of buildings has started in some States, while in others it it expected to 
start soon Action to procure necessaiy equipment and design some basic in-service training programmes is also in 
progress During 1988-89, some 100 additional DIETs are expected to be sanctioned, together with the 
stiengthenmg of 30 STEIs 

3 3 5 As envisaged in the NPE, phasing out of sub standard, surplus and malpractising teacher education 
institutions has been a precondition for sanction of any Central assistance to State Governments under the Centrally 
sponsored scheme, Since setting up of DIETs and strengthening of STEIs involves construction of additional 
build mgs, procurement of a variety of equipment and recruitment of specialised staff in considerable numbers, it is 
expected that nearly all of these institutions sactioned dunng the Seventh Plan period, would become fully 
operational only during the Eighth Plan Details of the remaining two components of the Schemes, viz., 
strengthening of SCERTs and of University Departments of Education ai’e being worked out by the Ministry/NCERT 
and the UGC respectively 

3 3.6 Action is being taken to prepare a Bill for conferring statutory status on the National Council of Teacher 
Education as envisaged m the NPE. 

3 3 7 Allocation for the Teacher Education Scheme for 1989 90 is going to be set at the same level as for the 
previous two years, i.e. Rs 50 crores as against the projected requirements of Rs 219 croies Tlie extent by which 
more DIET/CTE/IASE projects would get approved during 1989-90 would depend on the extent to which claims 
are received fi'om States for release of second instalment for projects sanctioned in the earlier two years. At present, 
however, it appears that this entire allocation would be used up in meeting claims for second instalments, and 
probably no new projects would be sanctioned m 1989-90, Thus, we are likely to end the VII plan period with the 
establishment of 200 DIETs and strengthening of about 30 STEIs (as estimated in January, 1989) Thus, out of the 
target originally envisaged for the VII Plan it would still remain, at its end, to establish about 200 DIETs, and 
strengthen about 220 STEIs, besides a number of SCERTs (and University Departments of Education through the 
UGC) 

4 Shortfall in the Seventh Plan Outlay 

4 1 None of these major programmes could, during the Seventh Plan, be provided with outlays ofthe magnitude 
originally envisaged for them when they were launched (or, in the case of NFE, revised) m 1987-88. The outlay 
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appro^'ed by the Cabinet for the last three years of the Plan, for these thi ee schemes and tlie outlay and expend iture 
foi 1987-83 and 1988-89 and outlay for 1989-90 are indicated in Annex-I. Overall, a Central outlay of 
Rs 1433 88 crores was envisaged for this period, but the resources .ivailalile aie likely to exceed Rs 640 croies on 
present indications Correspondingly, physical achievement will also tall short ot the targets envisaged; indeed the 
scale ofnew activity in 1989-90 will have to be drastically reduced because of the burden of recurring expenditure 
from previous sanctions (which must he met within about the same outlay as was piovided for 1988-89) 

4 2 Tlie implementation of programmes in the State sector was also affected by a constraint on lesoiirces The 
allocations in the VII Plan to Education as a whole (Annex-11) oi to Elenicntaiy Educat ion as a propoi tion to the 
whole of the Education Plan (Annex-Ill) were made keeping in mind the past ti ends -and proportions rather tlvan 
the quantitfied deinand while, of course, from all indicatioas so fai, the actual expcndituie is likely to exceed the 
approved outlay, it is fairly obvious that the outlays did not in any way match the needs or even the ob)ectives and 
strategies elaborated by the Vll plan document. The target of enrolment of an additional 50 million children by the 
formal and non-formal stream was not supported by adequate provis ion for expanding the NFE scheme ot open ing 
new schools in uncovered habitations Further, no inciease in outlays were made when additional piogrammes 
were launched mid plan as NPE initiatives on these new, more elahoiate taigers set for qualitative imjirovement 
and universal provision of facilities. 

4 3 It does not come as any surprise therefore, that actual achievement lags behind the NPE objectives When we 
consider how distant we are from the goal, the gams of the last few yeais fade by conijiarison into insignificance 
Tliere are still (Fifth All India Educational Survey) about 90 lakhs population in inoi e than 30,000 habitatitms with 
population ot 300 or more without a Primaiy School within one Km 1 a6 croies (approx ) population are still in 
habitations with less than 300 population yet to be served with a primaiy school within one Kin. 

4.4 Much of the optimism over the high enrolment rates is dispelled when we consider that the Net Enrolment 
Ratios are much smaller by an estimated 22% approximately. In addition the dropout rates continue to be a caii.se 
for concern Although the rate has indeed been decreasing steadily (A«nex-IV) ovei the years, the 1986-8"? figuie 
still stood at 5072% for Classes I-V, with as many as 13 States having a rate higher than the ngdonal average 
(Rajasthan with 72.45% being the highest) The dropout rate at ihe end of Class VIII stood at 68 89% In other wc )i ds, 
if 100 children enter Class 1,50 drop out by Class-V and another 20 by Cla.ss\TlI. (Significantly, 26 children drop-out 
by the end of the Class I itself) 

5. The Unfulfilled task: 

5 1 Calculating the number of children who are still to be enrolled in ordei to reach UEE is not a simple task, and, 
in the context of the problem ot retention and attendance, not even the whole task. Obviously, it is not enough to 
bring children to school; one must ensure that they .stay there for a minimum of 5 years, attend regularly and learn at 
least upto the minimum level of learning for Class V Still, if pro)ections aie to be made, if only for reasons of 
continuity in target projection from the VII to the VIII .Plan and to laydown one ofthe parameters of our objective, 
wfe may proceed to make estimates as given below, keeping in mind the uncertain^ of the variables taken into 
account Previous planning in elementary education has relied mainly on tlie gross enrolment ratio (GER), as the 
principal indicator of progress towards UEE Tliis however, is often unreliable and does not reflect the actual 
attendance and effective participation of the students in learning Secondly, the GER is greater than the Net 
enrolment ratio (the difference being made up of children outside the age group 6-11 years), and this factor, placed 
at 20-25%, is arrived at by estimates only. Thirdly, the population projection on which the enrolment ratios are 
based, taking family planning targets into account, have often turned out to be optimistic Fourthly, with the 
redoubled efforts and fresh initiatives to reach UEE since 1986, any calculation of the growth rate on this basis of 
previous years’ data is likely to be incorrect Keeping these factors in mind the attempt is to define the gap in terms 
of figures may yet be made : 
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Pfitnary Stage ; 

5 11 Population in the age-group 6-10 years in the base and the terminal years of the Eighth Five Year Plan as 
projected by the office of the Registrar General of India are reproduced below ■— 

3 1.2 Projected Population In the age-group 6-10 years 

„ (in crores) 

Year Boys Girls Total 

1989-90 4 999 4 736 9735 

, 1994-95 5196 4 918 10 114 

enrolled in primary classes are not necessanly from the age-group of6-10years Alarge number of 
these children are either undei-age or over-age. Tlie problem of children outside the age-gioup of 6-io years is 
particularly serious in rural areas The extent of over-age and under-age children in relation to the total enrolment at 
t^ie primaiy stage has been estimated at 22% for the country as a whole with wide variations in different States 
Based on this national average of over-age and undei-age children, the estimated enrolment corresponding to the 
population in 1989-90 and 1994-95 works out to 11.877 crores and 12 339 crores respectively 

0 Iq re expected enrolment in the formal school system maybe taken at 

9.89 crores (8 39 crores in 1984-85 and an average yearly increase of 30 laklis). In the non-formal stream the 
enrolments may be taken at about 6 5 lakhs 

5 2,2 Additional enrolments to be covered during the Eighth Plan period would, therefore approx, be 1,55 crore. 
5 . 2,3 Upper Primary Stage 

At the upper primary stage, the scenario may be projected as 

5 2 4 Population pro|M,ons for 1990.91 and 1994 95 In the age-group 1 M4years, which correaponda to middle 
Stage of education, are given below ^ ^ miuuie 


5 2 5 Projected population in tlie age-group 11-14 years 


Year 

1990-91 

1994-95 


Boys 

3 715 
4.022 


Girls 

3 528 
3,806 


(In crores) 
Total 
7.243 
7 828 


5 2 6 The problem of over-age and under-age children also affects the middle stage. We have assumed the same 
acljas ment rate of 22'Y. for the middle stage. Based on this assumption the adjusted enrolment figures for the 
middle .stage for 1990-91 and 1994-95 are estimated at 8 836 and 9 550 crores respectively 

5 2.7 According to Selected Educational Statistics (Ministry of Education, Govt of India) for 1985-86 86-87 87-88 

totalenronicmtin Classes Vl-yiIIinthecountwwas2.81.288and299croresrespecn^^ 

a 1 12 5 lakh children as added to the middle stage annually during 1985-88 in the formal system In the NFE 
.system the additionality would be an inconsequential about 0.7 lakh, 

additionality the enrolment at the upper primary stagewould work out to 3.25 crores at end of 
the 7th Plan as against the target of 8 836 crores Tlie Eighth Plan target of additional coverage at the middle stage 
would be then 6 31 crores (9,550—3 25 crores) ® ^ 

6 . Dimcult and Backwatd Groups 

S 1 Having made the above calculations, 11 ts.telt necessaiy, on the basis of ihe experience gained in the 

.mplementatlonofthe Vll PtatoundetscotetheconcInstonteached.thatanovetvlewoLsnatu^dcespmlM 
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the problem in its proper dimensions. There is need as never before to look at the segregated picture and evolve 
strategies to tackle the pioblem-areas and islands of backwardness 

7 Backward Areas: 

7 1 We have, since 1977 been looking at the target igroup state-wise, and focussing attention on the states 
classified as Educationally Backward- —viz Andhra Piadesh, Assam, Bihar,J&K, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Aiiinachal Pradesh .since it became a State. Since 1987, however, the case for further 
.segregation has been evident and the need felt for attention to the backward districts of other States. 

7 2 A study of the district-wise picture is revealing In Annex-V districts have been ranked for educational 
backwardness on a simple, admittedly imperfect basis, by assigning equal weighiage to four parameters, namely 
the literacy rate, the female literacy rate, the gross enrolment ratio for primary level and the gross enrolment ratio 
for primary level for females By these criteria, all but 2 of the 100 most baclcward districts are from the Educationally 
Backward States; if we look at the first 150 districts, only 4 are from other States, and among the first 200, we find 
only 9 districts from the other States. 

7 3 Tlie obvious conclusions xyould be that the categousation of the educationally backward States is still valid. 
Except West Bengal, which has only 2 districts in the 1st two hundred (none in the first 100) tlte educationally 
backward States still uniformly lag behind If we study the list more closely, and look at each criterion separately for tht 
100 most backward districts, we see that 54 districts continue on all the 4 separate lists, as well as on the joint list of 
all the 4 indicators These may be identified as the Most Backward, the ones on whom attention and effort must be 
concentrated in tlie Eighcli Plan most intensively of all 


7.4 The view that emerges is that the classification of tlie VII Plan maywell be usefrilly continued in the VIII 
Plan VIZ the 10 educationally baclcward States, but maybe extended to cover the educationally backward districts in 
other States. Additionally within the educationally backward States, the focus of attention should remain on the 
Most Backward districts and all schemes and strategies m the VIII Plan must address these first of all. 

8 . Girls: 

8.1 Statistics support the contention that girls-paiticularly gills in the rural areas—are the single most 
important group causing the shortfall from UEE 


All India 
(Total) 
Ruial Areas 


Percentage 


of Girls enrolment to Total Enrolment (1966) : 
Classes I-V Classes VI-VIII 

(6-11 years) (11-14 years; 


41 16% 


3545% 


39.89% 


32 05% 


Source ; 5th All India Educational Survey (NCERT). 


The gross enrolment ratio for girls in Classes I-V ages 6-11 in 1986 was 79 89% as against 106 42% for boys. 
More significantly, while this ratio did not fall below about 86% for boys in any State, for girls it varied from about 
50% upwards For Classes VI-VIII (ages 11-14) thegio.ss enrolment ratio was 60 61% for boys and from 16% upwards 
in the case of girls Tlie difference in rural areas is even sharper, leading us to the obvious inference that educational 
backwardness of an area is now largely a matter of girls' education, and thence, tliac strategies must give attention 
and funds on priority to correcting this imbalance One may add that attention to the wotst-off group should 
automatically improve the position in the better-off groups—the boys, and the urban girls—and maywell prove to 
be the solution to the UEE problem. 
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9 Wofldng Ctilldren: 

9.1 There are several estimates regarding the incidence of child labour in India. The comparable data can be had 
only from the decennial Census figures, which shows the population of child workers in 1981 at81 lakh boys and 
55 lakh girls (1 36 crores). Of these, less than 7% are in urban areas. The state-wise break-up of the Child labour 
Participation Rate (CIPR) shows us Andhra Pradesh,^K^nataka and Madhya Pradesh figure as the worst States, and 
Kerala, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and, curiously, Uttar Pradesh as the better States With the exception of Uttar 
Pradesh, there is also an interrelationship between the educational and economic performance of the States and 
the CLPR Over 85% of the child workers are engaged in agriculture and allied activities, with the secondary and 
tertiary sectors having just about 12 to 15% of the share of child labour 

Distribution of total boy and girl workers In the age-group 5-14 among some employment categories 


Category of worker Rural Urban 




Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

Cultivators 

43.9 

36.8 

6.1 

53 

2 . 

Agricultural labourers 

39 9 

51.6 

12.2 

23.2 

3. 

Livestock, forestry, fishing, etc. 

78 

33 

3.7 

18 

4 

Manu&cturmg, Servicing & 
Repairing 

4.9 

59 

391 

38 2 

5 

Construction 

04 

05 

33 

3.2 

6 

Trade & Commerce 

1.3 

0.4 

19.0 

2.9 

7, 

Services 

15 

13 

13.3 

246 


Source. Census 1981 


9.2 The other sources of information regarding Child labour in India are National Sample Survey (NSS) rounds, 
and Planning Commission estimates on the basis of NSS rounds, These figures are at vast variance from the Census 
data — 

Census (’81) 1.36 crores 

32nd NSS round (’78) 1.63 crores 

Planning Commission (’83) 1.74 crores 

9.3 The Census and NSS figures relate to children whose main occupation, according to the definition of "labour” 
is participation in any economic productive activity It leaves out of consideration children who are engaged in 
work which cannot be called directly economic productive activity, but are nevertheless attending to the paid or 
unpaid work, undertaken continuously or sporadically, within or outside the family, which may be directly 
remunerative or which may indirectly facilitate remunerative activity. There are children, mainly girls, who are 
engaged in domestic work, either simple chores like running errands or washing clothes or arduous ones like 
fetching fuel or water or taking care of siblings; or children, mainly boys, who work at cultivation of land, tending 
livestock, attending to the family shop or assisting with household industry. These are also children in categories 
that generally go unreported, such as bonded labour, and children in conditions of abuse They include street 
children too, that expanding sector of child labour engaged in such marginally economic activities as hawking 
newspapers, cleaning cars, shining shoes, etc 

9 4 The only estimate of working children that encompasses all these categories was made by the Operations 
Research Group, Baroda (ORG), in a study supported by the'Govemment of India. It came up with a figure of 4.4 
crores It is likely to be nearer the truth than the other estimates. 
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9.5 Clearly, therefore, this large category ofworking children will have to be targetted as a special group requiring 
special strategies and progiamme Tlie situation also implies disaggregated target-setting and decentralised 
planning for particular local areas, since the nature of this problem and the measures that will be required locally 
must vary a great deal from place to place and from occupation to occupation 

10. Scheduled ICastes and Scheduled Tribes : 

101 The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes arealready wellestablished categories and distinct target groups 
under the existing pattern of planning Tire Scheduled Castes account for about 15 8% of the total population, the 
Scheduled Tribes for 7 8%. Both groups, overall, do worse than the general population in terms of enrolment, 
literacy and other indications of progress in elementary education. However, these are not to be regarded as 
homogenous target groups in all respects, The variation between different Scheduled Castes groups is quite 
significant and regionally even Scheduled Caste girls in some parts of the country, like Kerala, will be doing better 
than non-Scheduled Caste boys in some of the more backward States and districts Some of the Scheduled Tribes 
are noticeably ahead of the country as a whole Therefore, it will be necessary to refine the identification of target 
groups even among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and identify particular sub-groups which are very 
handicapped and require particular attention These exceptionally disadvantaged groups should be identified, on a 
Block orTehsil basis, as being those whose level of literacy is much below the general level of literacy in the State. 
As regards minorities, again, consideration will have to be given botli to linguistic and to religious minorities. In the 
case of religious minorities—^who may be of different religions in different parts of the country—it will be 
necessary to identify the backwaid groups. In many parts of the country it wifi be the Muslim community who will 
need special attention on a local basis, particularly in regard to girls’ education. 

11. Handicapped children : 

111 Handicapped children would include those w^io are orthopaedically handicapped, those with hearing 
impairments, visual impairments, the mentally handicapped and others These are a distinct target group which 
will need to be addressed by special programme.s in temis of the objectives of National Policy on Education, viz., 
"to integrate the physically and mentally handicapped with the general community as equal partners to prepare 
them for normal growth and to enable them to lace life with courage and confidence ’’ 
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II. THE EIGHTH PLAN — STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMMES 


In this section, we shall describe the targets to be set for the Eighth Plan, the strategies to be adopted 
and some of the important programmes to be taken up A complete list of programmes and schemes, with 
specific financial proposals, is neither feasible nor necessary at this stage, possible outlays are indicated 
where feasible, merely to highlight the nature or likely magnitude of the programmes, rather than as 
specific proposals. 

1. Targets 

The goal has been spelt out in NPE, and it admits of repention , 

5.12. The New Education Policy will give the highest priority to solving the problem of children 
dropping out of school and will adopc an array of meticulously formulated strategies based on micro¬ 
planning and applied at the grass roots level all over the country, to ensure children’s retention at 
school. This effort will be fully coordinated with the network of non-formal education It shall be 
ensured that all children who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 will have had five years of 
schooling, or its equivalent through the non-formal system Likewise, by 1995 all children will be 
provided free and compulsory education upto 14 years of age ’’ 

As we have seen in Section 1, we are still nowhere near achievement of the target indicated in NPE for 
1990 As we proceed, we shall need to analyse the reasons for the shortfalls At this stage, it would suffice 
to say that financial constraints, management failings and lack of determination on the part of all concerned are 
primarily responsible for the present state. Without revising the resolve contained in the NPE it may be stated that 
the goal for the Eighth Plan will be to enable all children upto 14 years of age to receive at least priniS^ education 
by 1995 In terms of participation the target may be elaborated as follows 

(a) The attempt will be to bring to school all children at the stage of entry to school (viz. upto about 8 
years of age) and provide them upper primary education, 

(b) for late beginners, drop outs, working children and in areas where there is no schooling facilities, 
education will be provided through the Non-formal stream. The attempc will be to provide these 
children depending upon their age upper primary standard or primary standard education before 
they attain about 14 years of age. Children at the threshold of adulthood (viz. 13-14 years of age) will 
be provided functional literacy through NFE 

(c) In order to ensure better retention and participation in school, pre-primary education facilities will 
be extended as far as possible to children of 3-6 yrs. of age primarily through ICDs. 

1 2 The targets need to be spelt out not only in terms of participation, but also in terms of quality and 
outcomes. During the Eighth Plan, it should be our aim to bring about a substantial improvement in 
quality of education through improved infrastructure, improved teacher education, and a substantial 
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improvement in quality and quantity to learning materials In terms of outcomes, it shall have to be 
ensured that minimum levels of learning are laid down with reference to the conclusion of primary and 
upper primary stages and an apptopriate evaluation system created to ensure achievement at least of the 
prescribed levels of learning, 

2, Special attention will be given during the Eighth Plan to content and process at the elementary stage 
Effort will be made to give effect to the National Curricular Framework which envisages a common core 
(values and national concerns as spelt out in NPE) with a great deal of flexibility to relate it to the 
environment, and the needs and interests of the learners An integrated and coherent programme will be 
taken up to make primary education child-centred Measures required in this behalf would include making 
the school environment cheerful, enabling teachers to work creatively, provision of toys and games 
materials, review in respect of the "burden” of curriculum and textbooks, prevention of corporal 
punishment and other forms of ill-treatment of children, extra-curricular and outdoor activities, etc 

3. Micro-level Planning 
3 Policy Parameters 

3.L.1 Under the National Policy on Education (1986) it has been stated that it would give the "highest 
priority to solving the problem of children dropping out of school and will adopt an array of 
meticulously formalated strategies based on micro-planning, and applied at the grass-roots level all ove 
the country, to ensure children's retention at school This effort will be fully coordinated with the network 
of non-formal education. It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 
will have had five years of schooling, or its equivalent through the non-formal stream Likewise, by 1995 
all children will be provided free and conpuisory education upto 14 years of age" (para 5.12 of NPE) 

3.1.2 In the 'Programme of Action' (POA) of this Policy in its Chapter on 'Elementary Education, Non- 
formal Education and Operation Black-board’, it has further been explained that enrolment by itself is of 
little importance if children do not continue education beyond even one year, many of them not seeing the 
school for more than a few days. Emphasis will, therefore, now sh ift from retention to completion by all children of 
atleast five years of education. Enrolment drives will be replaced by systematic house-to-house survey in which the 
teachers, in cooperation with the village community, will discuss with the parents the relevance of schooling and 
regularity of attendance Children for whom it is just not possible to participiate in whole day schools, will be 
enrolled In the non-formal education centres, but it will be ensured that every child in every family receives 
instruction. It is also important that all children regularly attend school or non-formal education centres 

3 13 It has also been mentioned in this Chapter of POA that “this family-wise and child-wise design of 
action to ensure that every child regularly attends school or non-formal education centre, continues 
his/her educacion at a pace suitable to him/her, and completes atleast five years of schooling, or its 
equivalent at the non-formal education centre, is what is intended by micro-planning at para 5 12 NPE" 

3.2 Scope 

3.2 1 We need, first, to clarify what we mean by micro-level, By this term we imply the habitation, or 
cluster of habitations, mainly in rural areas or in identifiable urban conglomerations with reference to 
which we } plan provision of school/NFE facilities In other words, the micro-level will comprise 

the "catch rjr Jfor a primary school 
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The three essential aspects of UEE are also the tasks involved in micro-planning. They may be spelt out as 
follows 

(a) Universal access — another description of this would be "school mapping" to ensure that 
practically every family has access for its school-age children to a primary school or NFE centre 

(b) Universal participation — An essential aspect of this is to plan for universal enrolment of all 
children, upto approximately 14 years of age in a primary/upper primary school or NFE centres, and 
their retention till they complete at least five years of schooling or its equivalent through non-formal 
courses, or compressed courses in respect of children who are nearing 14 years of age Universal 
participation presupposes organisation of target specific measures to ensure that children who tend 
to get left out receive due attention — girls, SC/ST children, working children, etc 

(c) Universal attainments — Along with universal enrolment and retention of children of school-age, it 
is essential to emphasise that they actively participate in learning processes, attain at least the 
minimum levels of learning laid down for this stage, and are provided opportunity for effective 
development 

3 3 Operational Process 

3 3.1 The operational meausres indicated here are suggestive. It is expected that the village education 
committee (VEC), in consultation with the local level management structure, will critically examine the 
suggestions given here and will develop its own strategy based on the micro-level problems, needs and 
expectations 

3.3.2. "School mapping" — By the term we understand the planning of facilities for elementary 
education at the rmcro-level. The 5th All-India Educational Survey contains data in respect of 
habitations without schools On the basis of this data, as well as through collection of special information, 
"school mapping" exercises should be undertaken. They would include the following : 


(i) provision of a primary school where it is justified according to norms (the present norms being 

one for all habitations with population of 300 and more, 200 in respect of predominantly SC/ST 
habitations), 

(li) establishment of NFE centres in habitations not eligible to have a school — these NFE centres 

could be of different types, e.g. part-time schools run by two specially trained local youth 
volunteers, part-time classes run by neighbouring teachers, or condensed non-formal courses, 

(lii) special facilities in scheduled caste hamlets (basties) to ensure that their children can benefit from 
primary education, 

(iv) variety of non-formal education programmes (as indicated in the section in this document on 
NFE) for children who cannot attend schools-mainly girls required to stay at home to look after 
their siblings, working children and children who have crossed the age for admission in primary 
schools and who have to be provided condensed courses by the time they complete about 14 years 
of age, 

(v) establishment of "ashram shalas” or low-cost boardings attached‘to upper primary schools, 
particularly for tribal children from families who reside in such small habitations that there is 
little possibility of providing to them schools or NFE centres 
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3.4 Planning for Universal Participation 

3 4.1 The main instrument of planning for enrolment and retention of all school-age children is 
participatory survey of the village/habitations Household-wise survey of matginalised ifemilies (le. 
families which are at the periphery of the village and of development programmes, whose children either 
do not go to school, or go irregularly), has to be undertaken by the teacher along with NFE instructor, if 
any, and members of VEC The survey would involve discussion, more than once if necessary, with the 
parents and elders in the family Apart from collection of data regarding school-age children, the "Survey" 
would involve discussion on themes which are commonly referred to while discussion takes place on education, 
including. 

* IS education useful'-' 

■* IS study in school expensive^ 

* if their children are "working", could chat be avoided.-' 

* what are the responsibilities of parents and other elders in respect of school age children-' 

* can NFE suit their children"-' 

The "survey" would be the initiation of patents in a process which would be ongoing-beginning with 
enrolment of children in school or NFE centre, going on to their interest in regularity of attendance, and 
children's performance 

3.4.2 On the basis of the survey, a plan should be prepared (i) to bring to the school all children who can 
be enrolled, (li)to enrol in NFE programme those who can not be in school, and (iii) to see that all chiJdien 
actively and regularly participate in primary education As a essential part of their duty teachers, NFE 
instructors, supervisors, members of VEC, etc. should approach the families to ensure enrolment, 
regularity of attendance and retention of children 

3.3 Learning Achievement 

3 5.1 A more detailed treatment in respiect of learning achievement has been given in the poition on 
'evaluation". Mention may be made here about micro-planning processes required to ensure that the 
school and the NFE pgorgrammes run well, and there is wherewithal to facilitate learning among 
participants. 

3 5 2 This aspect of micro-level planning is concerned with "institutional planning" (treating NFE 
centre also as an "institution" for this discussion) The headmaster and teachers, as well as NFE Instructor 
in consultation with members of VEC and with the help of school complex coordinator (and Prerak in the 
case of NFE instructor) should prepare a simple and achievable plan for an academic year (broken up into 
sessions or months, as may be appropiiate) for improvement of learning by pupils Special attention may 
be necessary for students who are not able to keep pace — such as first generation learners, children having 
some physical handicap, children of migratory families, etc ' 

3 5-3 Sufficient attention should also be given to school/NFE centre using the environment, locally 
available materials, traditional forms of learning, to enable the learners to improve the quality and pace of 
learning 

3 6 Decentralised Management- 

3.6.1 A good deal of responsibility for micro-level planning will rest with teachers and NFE instructors 
It shall be necessary to step up media and communication support to create an environment in which 
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participation in primary education is brought centre-stage Appointment of a headmaster in the primary 
school will facilitate micro-level planning activities (see Management of Elementary Education) 

3 62 The headmasters, teachers and NFE personnel could be provided a support system by (i) 
supervisors, (ii) local voluntary agenc'y, and (iii) school complex It shall be necessary to reorganise the 
supervisory system -in terms of selection of staff, their training and their role perception Several areas in 
the country have good VAs which could be involved with benefit. They could facilitate training, catalyse 
management and local community personnel, and provide technical assistance. Schpol complexes, as 
described in the report of Education Commission (1964-66), exist in some States and in Several cases they 
have emerged as an excellent system of sharing of professional problems, a support system which the 
teachers welcome, and a network of institutions engaged in mutual self-help. In the context of micro¬ 
planning school complexes could be the academic and professional back up system 

3.6 3 Perhaps, the most crucial in micro-level planning will be the Village Education Committee (VEC). 
Detailed recommendations regarding VEC have been made in the report of Working Group on Educational 
Management set up in the context of preparation of the Eighth Plan A reference may be made here to the 
membership of VEC, selection and training of animators, and the role VEC can play in micro-level 
planning 

3 6 4 The membership of VEC would include (i) the Sarpanch and panchas, (li) headmaster of PS and 
UPS, (ill) NFE and AE instructors (iv) one or two animators, (v) women activists, and (vi) one or two 
villagers known for social service, trade union activity, etc Rural animators and women activists will need 
to be selected on a large scale with the help of women and the deprived sections of village community and 
will have to be provided animational, experiential and participatory training The VEC will play a crucial 
role in the whole process of micro-level planning — indeed, proper running of the school and NFE 
programme will be its responsibility and the educational set up in the community will be accountable to it. 

3 7 Training 

3 7.1 Like all measures for reorganisation and reform of education, introduction of micro-level planning 
will call for effective training/retraining of personnel at various level. The most important category is, 
naturally headmasters, teachers and NFE personnel. Without waiting for the new thrusts in inservice 
education materialising, special orientation camps shall have to be organised for these people to enable 
them to understand the overall goal of UEE, the place of micro-planning in it and their responsibility in 
this whole context. Similarly, training programmes shall have to be stepped up for supervisors and 
educational administrators from the district, the block 'prerak' and school complex levels 

3 7 2 Training or orientation of village people is also no less important Reference has already been 
made of training of animators and women activists, all members of VEC will need to be appraised of micro 
planning techniques and given a sense of worth in their role Some way will also have to be found to 
inform, inspire and involve the parents of school-age children — adult education and mass media could be 
harnessed for this purpose. 

3.7.3 In addition to initial training/orientation, recurrent training programmes will be necessary — in 
the form of whole-time training programmes, seminars, workshop media contacts, supply of printed 
materials, etc. 

3.7 4 Presupposing that the process of micro-planning would begin in phases and cover the whole 
country only in the third year of the Eighth Plan, we may envisage an expenditure of Rs. 1600 Crores on 
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4 6 A National Evaluation Programme (NEP) will be instituted The purpose of NEP is (i) to undertake 
assessment of student learning on a national sample basis, (ii) to assess areas where levels of learning are 
low so that corrective measures may be taken, (in) to help develop good quality of standardised tests for the 
school and NFE systems; and (iv) to serve as the means to assess the impact of policies and programmes 

4,7 NEP will have to begin on a small scale in selected districts, but it will soon extend to the whole 
country An amount of Rs 8 crores may be envisaged for this purpose. Effort will have to be made to make 
the sample sufficiently large to enable educational administration to identify distncts/blocks which 
deserve special attention. The techniques of assessment have been refined over the years as a result of the 
work done by the International Evaluation Association. A relationship has been established between the 
minimum levels of learning prescribed at different stages of education and NEP in the Philippines. In that 
country, on the basis of mean scores, the prescribed minimum levels are scaled up. In Kenya, the 
Certification of Primary Education authorities widely publicise the results of the scores achieved by 
different districts, and even schools. This results in demand for better education, and wider involvement of 
parents in the school system, 

3 Monitorliig for UEE 

5 1 A particular area of educational administration which requires national uniformity, and consequently 
of active Central coordination, is chat of monitoring the progress towards UEE. This "head count" 
function, if appropriately designed, should also play a very important role (which it does not at present) as 
an input for annual Plan formulation at State and District levels, bringing out from year to year the impact 
(on' earlier identified trends) of the interventions being attempted, and highlighting the position in 
respect of specific target groups. It should also, it hardly needs to be added, play a major role at the national 
level 

5,2 The present system of monitoring progress towards UPE/UEE comprises annual collection of the 
following two kinds of entolment data by the Ministry from States and UTs, with 30th September as the 
reference date 

(i) Enrolment of students in the primary and upper primary stages as a whole (i e. Classes 1-V and 
Vl-Vlll) —for all students, as also separately for SC/ST, sex-wise. 

This information has provedcomparatively easy to obtain from States, and has been published by 
the Ministry for upto 19d6-87 

(ii) Class-wise enrolment and number of repeaters for each of the Classes 1 to Vlll — for all students, 
as also separately for SC/ST, sex-wise 

This detailed data regarding Class-wise enrolment has so far been more difficult to obtain and 
the latest data published by the Ministry corresponds to the year 1982-83 Until the early 
seventies, enrolment data for each class was being collected in an age-specific manner However, 
collection of age-specific data was discontinued' thereafter - presumably due to its complexity 
and the resultant delays — and only class-wise enrolment, data, without reference to the age of 
students, started getting collected. The computet facilities now available greatly alter our 
capabilities in handling data 

5 3 The present system of mo nicoring spelt out above is inadequate i monitor progress towards the 
targets of UPE/UEE as spelt out in th^ NPE and POA because they envisage attainment of UPE/UEE 
amongst children attaining a certain age (11/14 years) while, at present, we are not monitoring the age of 
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children who are in the elementary education system at all As a result, it is impossible to say. in any given 
year, what percentage of children attaining a certain age in that year have completed a particular stage of 
education Clearly, thus, the present monitoring system needs to be suitably modified if we wish to monitor 
progress against the specific targets spelt out in the NPH/POA 

5 4 What needs to be monitored at all levels from school upwards is the age distribution of class-wise 
enrolment, sex-wise, as well as category-wise (i e. for SC, ST and others) In addition, it would be useful to 
monitor the number of children passing the Class V exam, also — both for its own sake, and to cross-check 
enrolment figures Ail the information that is thus required can be represented in the form of a matrix. 
Data in the form of this matrix would have to be generated for each school, or for schools in the chosen 
samples (depending on whether census or sampling is adopted) and would have to be 
compiled/aggregated/processed at various higher levels eg. block, district, state and the country 

5.5 This data will have to be further refined with reference to the targets stated at the beginning of this 
section. There will, perhaps, have to be two types of monitoring systems; one, for the school system where 
class-wise, age-wise and target group-wise data will need to be collected, and,two, for the NFE system in 
respect of which data will have to be compiled with reference to the client group (as stated in the section on 
targets). It will be necessary to introduce sophistication with simplicity, and comprehensiveness with 
despatch. The whole system will need to be computerised after necessary try out 

5 6 A mention has been made in the section on testing and evaluation on laying down of minimum 
levels of learning and establishment of standardised tests. As soon as possible within the Eighth Plan, the 
monitoring system will have to be related to the system of testing of learners' achievement 

6 Expansion of Facilities 

6.1 Our starting point, in considering the provision of school facilities, will have to be the guidelines laid 
down in the POA viz. provision of a primary school within one Kilometre’s walking distance of habitants 
with a population of 300, or 200 in the case of habitations in remote/hilly and desert etc. areas. According 
to the findings of the Fifth All India Educational Survey, about 6% of the rural population was not served 
by primary schools/ sections within a walking distance of one kilometre inSeptember, 1986. This showed 
a slight improvement over the percentage of 7.12 in 1978, and there will have been some further 
improvement by the commencement of the Vlll Plan Further some of this rural population does not 
live in habitations of two or three hundred people, but rather is dispersed in very small habitations where 
schools would not be viable. Therefore, the actual percentage of the targetted population which will 
require and warrant new schools will be relatively small. Nevertheless, the continued existence of any 
habitations which ought to be, but are not served by a primary schr;ol, remains an inexecusable gap in the 
provision of schooling facilities which should be filled as early as possible during the Vlll IPian period. 

6,2. According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey there were, in September, 1986, 31815 
habitations in the country which had a population of 300 or more but did not have a primary school/ 
section within the walking distance of one kilometre. Similar information is not yet available about 
habitations in hilly/desert and tribal areas having a population of 200, but it would be reasonable to 
estimate that about 35,000 new primary schools would need to be opened during the Vlll Plan 
Assuming an expeniture of Rs. 1,00,000 over the two-room building and providing for teachers’ salary, 
and also for equipment and teaching/learning material etc at 20% of the current expenditure (a point to 
which we shall revert) the cost in the Plan period may come to not less than Rs 1000 crates. This 
expenditure would have to be provided for in the State Plan sector and the requirements would vary 
considerably from State to State, The largest number of habitations requiring primary schools in U.P 
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though there will also be substantial requirements in Bihar, M.P., and some other States In proportional 
terms the requirements would also be quite high in some of the smaller States like J&K, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam etc. 

6 3 Even after such measures there will, as explained above, remain some population not having access 
to a primary school where schools are simply not viable. In such cases it would be advisable to adopt a dual 
strategy based both on non-formal education and on the provision of residential school facilities The 
opening of residential schools is already an existing strategy for certain tribal areas Keeping in view also 
the aspect of feasibility, it is su gg ested that such requirements should be identified on the basis of careful 
micro-level planning and the requisite facilities created according to the needs assessed within the first two 
years of the Plan period, 

6 4 The existing ratio between upper primary and primary school is close to 1:4. The Education 
Commission had ‘(recommended as desirable a ratio of 1:3 However, we have to determine the 
requirements of UPSs in the context of the resolve to move towards universal access upto upper primary 
stage. The most preferred goal would, therefore, be to upgrade every primary school to upper primary 
level In the foreseeable future, however, there may be no alternative to children walking some distance to 
have access to upper primary school The existing norm of providing an upper primary school within 3 
km. walking distance for all practical purposes denies education at this level to a large section of girls 
Coupled with the proposal to increase the number of women teachers in UPSs, a firm decision will have to 
be taken to provide such schools within 2 km. of walking distance. The logic of universal provision of 
upper primary education, particularly to girls, directs us to recommend a ratio of 1:2 between upper 
primary and primary schools. This would imply upgradation of between 90,000 and 1,00,000 primary 
schools to upper primary level involving an expenditure of Rs. 2660 crores, which should be provided m 
the State Plans. A decision should also be taken that in future for every two new primary schools to be 
opened, one existing such school should be upgraded 

7. Improvement of existing schools 

7.1 Besides the establishment of new schools there will be a need to add additional rooms and provide 
additional teachers and equipment etc. for existing primary and middle schools where the situation 
warrants it, if only to obviate the necessity for repeating a scheme like Operation Blackboard some years 
hence. It is absolutely necessary that inputs into school education should keep pace with the expansion of 
the school system. It is necessary in this context, to specify the norms that would be followed. Every 
primary school would have a minimum of two teachers under the norms already established under 
Operation Blackboard, It is recommended that a third teacher should be appointed whenever enrolment in 
a school exceeds 80 and a fourth teacher whenever the number of students in classes IV and V justify it. 
Tills recommendation takes; into account the reference in the Programme of Action to the desirability of 
providing a class room and a teacher for every class, and we are suggesting this norm as a means of 
operationalising this objective while avoiding wasteful expenditure. The number of additional classrooms 
should follow the number of teachers with one classroom per teacher 

7.2 We see this programme as an expansion and continuation of the existing programme of Operation 
Blackboard. Assuming that 60% of Blocks would be covered under the existing pattern of Operation 
Blackboard during the Seventh Plan period, it would be necessary to cover the remaining 40% to the same 
scale during the first year of the Eighth Plan. It would also be advisable to continue the salary of teachers 
appointed under Operation Blackboard under the Centrally sponsored scheme during the entire period of 
the Eighth Plan. It may be estimated that an outlay of perhaps Rs. 1600 crores would be required for the 
Central Sector for completing Operation Blackboard on the present pattern. In addition the expenditure 
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on additional teachers in terms of further upgradation of schools as envisaged in the foregoing paragraph 
may come to about Rs 500 crores. The scheme of OB should remain a 100% Centrally sponsored scheme in 
the Eighth Plan and it should be modified to provide for third and fourth teacher with a condition that 
the State Government will construct a class room from its own resources for each additional teacher so 
appointed. Resources for the construction of class rooms maypose a continuing problem, Because of the 
diverse nature of constructions and need for local adaptability and flexibility, a Centrally sponsored scheme 
for construction of class rooms would not be appropriate The utilisation of funds available under the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojna should continue, but will scarcely suffice. It will be absolutely necessary to provide 
sufficiently for the construction of class rooms in the State Plan The total magnitude of requirements for 
State Governments for this purpose could well be of the order of Rs 2000 crores. The actual requirement 
may also depend on whether the Ninth Finance Commission award includes special allocation for 
construction of school buldings. 

8. Upper Primary Schools 

8.1 One of the recurrent issues during the last three years (viz. since the launching of OB) has b.een the 
lack of attention to upper primary schools It has rightly been pointed out that, the upper primary stage 
(which is generally VI to Vll, but in some States it is V to Vll) is crucial to the educational system because 
for those who terminate their systematic education at about 14 years of age, have a change at the upper 
primary stage to make up the deficiencies . of primary education, and those who would go on to the 
secondary stage need to better equip themselves to benefit from that stage We, therefore, recommend a 
three-fold strategy for this state of education. 

8.2 Five-and-Three structure of Elementary Education . While referring to the National System of 
Education, NPE commends adoption of 5 years primary stage, followed by three year’s upper primary 
stage. This uniformity of structure is justified on several grounds. Some of the important among them are 
as follows : 

(a) Facility in collection of comparable statistics, 

(b) Improvement in levels of learning — since all children are expected to complete elementary 
education, achievement after eight years would be more than after seven years, 

(c) Convenience in developmem of national programmes for quality improvement. 

'This problem! i(of some States having 4 and 3 years structure of elementary education) is restricted to 3 
UTs and 7 States. It does not seem necessary to have Centrally sponsored scheme to give effect to this 
proposition. The States concerned will probably need to constmct one additional class room in existing 
primary schools. While some, teachers may be rendered surplus in secondary schools it will be necessary to 
appoint more teachers in primary schools |to bring them to V class level. Keeping in view our 
recommendation to make a large increase in the number of upper primary schools, we feel that this reform 
should be given effect to within the Eighth Plan and a phased programme prepared for this purpose. 

8.3 Upgradation of Facilities : A version of OB should be launched for upper primary schools. Its 
components could be similar to OB, and may comprise (i) at least one room for each class, and where there 
are more than one section in a class, for each section; (ii) a headmaster-cum-office room; (iii) necessary 
toilet fecilitles; (iv) at least one teacher for each class/ section; (v) a library; (vi) essential equipment; and 
(vil) a contingency grant @ Rs. 1000/- per annum for instrucllonali'lmprovisatlon. A 100% Centrally sponsored 
scheme may be initiated for provision of teachers, library and equipment. The responsibility for the 
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remaining components should rest with the State Governments. The requirement of funds for the 
components of the Centrally sponsored scheme could be 

Teachers @ Rs 30,000 per school Rs 405 crores 

Library® Rs, 20,000 Rs. 270 crores 

Equipment @Rs 50,000 Rs. 675 crores 

Estimate of requirements of funds for the States will depend on the existing infrastructure and provisions 
It would, however, be reasonable to estimate the requirement at Rs. 1350 crores @Rs 1,00,000 per 
school for the above purpose, and Rs. 540 crores for the construction works. 

8.4 Work experience and Yoga: Serious effort should be made during the Eighth Plan to introduce 
Work Experience and Yoga at the upper primary stage Of course, simple activities such as cleaning of the 
school, tree plantation, paper-cutting, etc, could be done at the primary stage, but it may not be possible in 
the near future to seriously implement work experience programmes at the Primary stage Determined 
efforts should be made, through provision of funds, facilities and teacher orientation, to introduce work 
experience at the upper primary stage. A modest expenditure of Rs. 7-10 crores may be envisaged for this 
purpose This activity should be related to the environment and to the entire instructional programme, 
particularly teaching of science. 

8.4 1 Perhaps the most appropriate stage for introduction of Yoga-visualised as in NPE,, as a system of 
training of body and mind — is the upper primary stage A large programme of training of selected 
teachers' in Yoga may make it possible to cover a substantial proportion of upper primary schools. 

9 Target Group oriented strategies : 

9.1 We have discussed above the kinds of | programme that will be required in connection with the 
expansion and supervision of school facilities at the Elementary level during the Eighth Plan. These 
programmes will need to be supplemented by (1) target-group oriented programmes designed to 
improve enrolment and retention of special identified groups of children, and (2) diversified 
programmes of non-formal education for children who will, nevertheless, remain outside the formal 
school system There is a necessary relationship between these two in that any genuine success in either 
area would reduce the dimensions of the target group m the other. Therefore, an integrated strategy 
aiming at the broader target group of children not acquiring primary education in one or the other will be 
required 

9 2 We may consider the requirements of the following groups for the Eighth Plan : 

(i) Girls 

(li) Working Children 

(lii) Children of SC & ST and other economically deprived sections. 

9.3 Girls Education 

9.3.1 We have already seen that the gap between boys' and girls' participation in elementary education is 
the biggest single gap to be filled for universaiisation. We have also seen how startling the variation when 
we consider rural girls as a separate category, This obviously reflects the social attitude towards the Girl 
Child, ^ 

9.3.2 While the solution for this problem does not he entirely in the educational system, special measures 
are clearly required to counteract or compensate, as far as possible, the negative factors affecting the 
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enrolment and retention of girls in the primary educational system The most significant measure to make 
an impact on the situation is the adjustment of focus in the Eighth Plan in all strategies proposed here, by 
conscious decision, on the Rural Girl Child. If, in every scheme, aimed at increasing access, participation or 
attainment, the problems and factors affecting the Rural Girl Child are kept centre stage, we think that we 
would succeed automatically, by attention to the 'worst off group, in getting other boys and girls to school 

9.3 3 In addition, some of the specific measures that would need to be taken are as follows 

i) Provision of appropriate incentives 

The question of incentives and the role they play in the strategy for U.E.E. is discussed separately in this 
report However, there are two special points of relevance for girls ‘ 

(a) In view of the greater reluctance of parents to spend money on girl children, girls should get higher 
priority in the distribution of free text-books or material, transport allowance or bus passes or other 
such school-related subsidies The same consideration would also apply to any other incentive which 
can be distributed selectively 

(b) School Uniforms are particularly appropriate as an incentive for girls as want of adequate or suitable 
clothing is sometimes a reason for their non-enrolment or dropping out 

States where the performance in respect of girls is very poor e g. Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Jammu & Kashmir should be expected to make substantial provision for such incentives in 
their State Plans. 

ii) Recruitment of Women Teachers 

The appointment .of women teachers is generally considered to be a useful measure to increase the 
enrolment and retention of girls The proportion of Women primary teachers have been increasing 
gradually, to about 30% at the time of the Fifth Ail India Educational Survey. There is, however, a 
concentration of women teachers in urban areas and a relative lack of them in rural areas, particularly in 
those areas where they would be most useful. A solution seems to lie in prescribing and strictly enforcing a 
quota for women teachers and allowing relaxation of educational qualifications for the women's posts in 
the interest of local women who are willing to work in a particular school, even if under-qualified. Special 
short-duration courses in residential institutions should be organised for such teachers to enable them to 
attain the requisite qualifications after selection. 

iii) Condensed Courses ; 

The Central Social Welfare Board had started in the 50s, the scheme of condensed courses and vocational 
training. Residential and non-residential programmes are provided under this scheme to women to attain 
educational qualification alongwith some vocational competence As mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, one of the major obstacles in bringing girls to elementary schools and NEE centres is non¬ 
availability of women teachers/instructors. Setting up of a large number of condensed courses, wherever 
possible through voluntary agencies but not necessarily through them, could go a long way in resolving this 
difficulty The strategy in this record should be to provide residential courses of varying duration, to 
women who have haij some education, e.g. women who have had education upto class IV — V could be 
prepared as part-time workers in primary schools within a year. They would, perhaps, not be paid full 
salary of a teacher but they could be assured regular appointment as teacher if they improved their 
qualifications and put in good work. Similarly, women with rudimentary literacy, or even illiterate 
persons, could be enabled to acquire competence to function as NFE instructors within a year. 
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Mahlla Samaldiya: 

Willie incentives, and women teachers will help in motivating Emilies to send girls to school/NFE centre, 
we need to under score that the NPE calls for a reorientation for education to serve as an interventionist role for 
women’s equality. The brief experience in 6-7 distncts where some Mahila Samakhya activity has started shows 
that appropriately trained women workers at the village and cluster level can create an understanding about 
empowering role of education among rural women. Big strides can also be taken in this direction if teachers and 
NFE instructors, male and female, can be retrained to understand the problems connected with women’s equality 
and the manner in which education can make a contribution in this regaid An expenditure of Rs. 105 crores is 
envisaged to continue and expand the Mahila Samakhya programme during the 8th Plan 

9.4 Working Children 

9 4 1 A reference has been made earlier in this report about the problem ofworking children Their numbers 
are staggeringly large, the occupations in which they are engaged are diverse, a substantial proportion of them 
can be categorised as child labour, often working in conditions of exploitation and abuse, and a very large 
percentage of them are girls 

9 4,2 Tlie first part of the strategy has to be enforced implementation of laws relating to (a) bonded child 
labour, (b) children employed in prohibited categories of employment, such as fectorles, mines and 
transportation industry, (c) children employed in hazardous occupations, and (d) children working in 
conditions of abuse. There is little doubt that unless these children are rescued from labour, no meaningful 
educational programme can be organised for them—employers will not allow education to be given and even if 
they did children will have neither the strength nor the inclination to participate in learning programmes 

The second part of the strategy to deal with the problem of education of working children is to make a 
determined effort to attract as many of them as possible to the primary school. The micro-planning exercise 
described earlier in this section envisages family wise consultation to improve children’s participation in 
educational programmes. Some of the measures which have proved effective are CO panchayat or VEC taking 
responsibility for tending all cattle of the village by en^ging unemployed 'adults; (ii) provision of child-care 
centre with primary school; (iii) improvement in provision of support services such as fuel, fodder and drinking 
water; and (iv) persuading parents to participate in the village campaign to ensure participation of almost all 
children in elementary schools. Another measure which could enable working children to attend school is to relate 
vacations and school timings to agricultural seasons and other relevant considerations. 

9.4.3 The third, and the most important, part of the strategy to deal with the problem of education ofworking 
children is to organise good non-formal education programmes for them. The institutional preoccupation, which 
manifests itself in a total concern for schooling, must give way to a broader functional view which treats 
education as a wide diversity of learning opportunities, as a dynamic, cumulative lifelong process, applying to all 
people, but laying special stress on children and youth, particularly of the deprived sections of the society, An 
Important point to keep In mind In this regard is the fact that there is evidence to show that the motivation of 
working children, and often of their parents as well, for participation in non-formal education is quite high. It has 
also been shown that the pace of learning by working children is, if anything, higher than that of children in schooj s of 
average quality. In urban areas, it may also be possible to organise evening schools of about two hours duration 
imparting the same education as the regular schools. 

9-5 SC/ST and other deprived groups and minorities 

9.5.1 NPE and POA have made detailed recommendaoons in respect of these categories of families. Mainly due 
to financial constraint it has not been possible to make headway in implementation of those recommendations. 
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Consequently, there is little on which to base reconsideration of the recommendations of NPE/POA. Detailed 
programmes and schemes will be drawn up during the Eighth Plan for a systematic implementation of those 
recommendations. 

10. Incentive Schemes 

10.1 Incentive schemes of different kinds are already awell established feature of the Elementary School system. 
These are entirely in the State Sector. The coverage as revealed by the All India Education al Survey, is indicated; 
Annex-X. Overail, itwill be seen that of about 5 29 lakh primary schools, no less than about 1.47 lakh schools were 
providing mid-day meals of some sort to about 136 lakh children. About 2.48 lakh schools were providing free 
uniforms to 110 lakh children and about 202 lakh children were getting free text books in 3.13 lakh schools. At the 
upper primary level, as many as about 103 lakh children were getting free books, 43 lakh were getting free uniforms 
and 71 lakli some sort of mid-day meal. Other incentives, including scholarships etc., do also exist in different 
places The Programme of Action under NPE envisages a role for such incentive schemes as follows ; 

10.2 “A comprehensive system of incentives and support services will be provided for girls and children of the 
economically weaker sections of society. A reference to these has been made in the sections on the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Minorities, Education for Women’s Equality, etc. The following items have special 
relevance to the new strategy of emphasis on retention: 

(a) Establishment of day-care centres for pre-school children and infants—as part of strengthening of ICDS, 
provision of adequate support to the ongoing programmes, and by establishment of network of new centres; 

(b) Provision to the girls of all families below the poverty line of two sets of free uniforms, free textbooks and 
and stationery as attendance incentives . 

(c) Free transportation in State Roadways buses to children attending elementary schools". 

"Ensuring that all facilities and incentives given to girls, children of SC/ST, and others In the formal system, 
are made available in the non-forraal system as well, in addition to provision of free textbooks and stationery to 
all pupils " 

10.3 Some observations regarding the place of incentive schemes In the strategy for UEE during the 8th Plan are 
offered below ■ 

(1) It will be seen in Annex-X that it is difficult to establish any clear correlation between the present 
distribution of these Incentives and the relative position of different States in regard to progress towards UEE. 
This is not to suggest that the incentives are not useful, but rather that it will be necessary to continually assess 
their cost-effectiveness in the context of a detailed system of micro-planning and monitoring that is envisaged for the 
Eighth Plan, ensuring the optimal selection and distribuuon of the right incentives to the right target groups For 
this reason also. Incentive schemes should generally remain within the purview of State Governments. 

(2) It may further be argued that free textbooks and free provision of certain essentials such as, stationery, 
slates or writing materials etc. should be placed in a separate category from the other “Incentives" and, indeed, 
not regarded as an "incentive" at all being requisites of primary education. There is a case for providing these 
free of charge in all Government and local body schools iri order to make elementary education free in the 
genuine sense that the parents should not have to incur expenditure on it The same principle should also be 
extended to transportation where necessary from the child’s residence to her/his school and back. It is 
recommended that if not immediately, then at any rate before the end of the Eighth Plan, all State plans should 
necessarily provide for expenditure for these purposes. At present levels of coverage, the amount required 
annually is Rs 430 crbles,;Doubling the coverage, for free textbooks and uniforms, the provision for the plan 
period would be Rs. 4250 trores. 
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(3) It will be noted tliat though these incentives are to be provided by the State Governments, it is an objective 
of POA that they should also be available to the children in NFE The provision of free books, stationery etc. is 
already taken care of under the Centrally sponsored scheme of NFE, but it will have to be ensured that State Plans 
provide sufficient outlay to cover NFE centres under whatever other incentive schemes they have. 

(4) The incentive of mid-day meals requires some further discussion. When this matter was studied, the main 
conclusion drawn from the past experience and earlier studies was that, though the relevance of nutrition 
intervention to enrolment and retention of children in schools and to better school performance has been very 
broadly indicated, it has by no means been established in conclusive or absolute terms. It is a frict that nutritional 
deficiencies amongst small children are an impediment to learning; iron deficiency Is likely to affect their 
alertness and generally low calory intake would reduce the activity level which in turn reduces absorption of 
learning It is also possible that mid-day meals would act as an incentive for school attendance of poor children, 
provided that the ration is large enough for parents to perceive It as significandy offeetting the opportunity cost of 
sending the child to school. 

10.4 The limitations of mid-day meal programmes as an incentive would appear to be as follows: 

(i) The scheme is of little utility as an incentive unless the nutrition provided is frilrly substantial. 

(iO It is not practicable to provide a mid-day meal only to more needy children; It has to be provided for all 
the children in a school. This means that, to be effective, it will be a very ejqiensive scheme. It should 
not therefore be provided for at the cost of the basic expenditure required for quality education; it 
should not be forgotten that a good school where children are treated well and taught well is the best 
incentive and that all other incentives, including mid-day meals, are supplementary. 

(ill) Any scheme for providing mid-day meals should include adequate provision for administration of the 
scheme, which should not be allowed to become the responsibility of the existing school administration 
or teachers. Entrusting this responsibility to teachers would, rather than helping education, would be 
counter productive and cause serious damage to the educational system. 

10.5 Provision of reasonably satis&ctory quality of mid-day meal should be an Important thrust of social policy 
in our country where the level of nutrition is the principle indicator regarding poverty and well being. It also 
seems logical that nutritional programme should be restricted to school going children-if some children cannot 
attend school for whatever reasons they should not be deprived of nutrition. In any. ca^e, administration of 
education and responsibilities of teachers should not be linked with nutritional programmes. Consequently 
while the Working Group strongly recommends the Idea of provision of free mid-day meals to children, it strongly 
believes that no part of its responsibility should rest on teachers and the provision of funds for this purpose 
should not form part qfoutlay on educatigii. 

11. Non-Foxmal Education (NFE); 

11.1 Review; NFE programmes, as a major Government sponsored effort, is comparatively a newcomer to the 
elementary education scene, having started in the Sixth Plan. The scheme was throughly reviewed during 
formulation of NPE/POA, and on the basis of the guidelines laid down in those documents it was revised in 
1987-88 The number of sanctioned centres has increased to 2.40 lakhs making it a significant part of the 
elementary education system. Some weaknesses of the NFE programme have already begun to manifest 
themselves and going Into the Eighth Plan, it will be necessary to review the scheme to ensure that it is able to 
bear the heavy burden that our strategies for UEE place on it. 

11.2 The NPE 1986 envisages comparability between NFE and the formal system of education. This objective 
has tended to result in|an attempt to approximate the ISIFE curriculum with the formal curriculum which, in turn, 
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leads to serious problems in the implementation of NFE. In order to ensure comparability between NFE and the 
formal system (without the distortions resulting from seeking mechanical parity between the two) it will be 
necessary to conceptualise and develop a curriculum for elementary education with reference to the 
requirements of children in the age-group 6-14 rather than with reference to the content oriented curriculum 
developed for the formal schools. The minimum levels of learning that are prescribed will, as already stressed 
have to be consistent with this approach. In addition to lack of clarity regarding approach, content and methods, 
there are several organisational problems with NFE The selection, training and motivation of the instructor 
leaves much to be desired. At the time of review of the scheme in 1987-88, it was felt that the traditional 
supervisor, generally drawn from the formal system of education or a directly recruited urban youth, was not able 
to provide the kind of guidance which was expected from a supervisor. Also his/her field of work was too large. 
The experience of the last couple of years has validated the approach towards supervison, but it has also become 
clear that a lot more investment will have to be made in terms of initial training and continuing education of the 
prerak. Projectisation of the programme was envisaged as an essential strategy for decentralising management 
and improving quality of supervision, There will be need to move in this direction with greater vigour The 
administrative support system for NFE is in a state of confusion; sometimes part of adult education, at other times 
part of the Directorate of Elementary Education, with little wherewithal at the district level. Likewise, there has 
been insufficient progress in the direction of technical resource development—need-based curriculum, 
innovative methods, systematic training, improved techniques of evaluation, etc Considerable progress has been 
made in involvement of voluntary agencies, but a sense of inflexibility seems to cramp their initiative. 

11.3 New NEE Strategy—The guidelines provided regarding NFE in NPE/POA still hold good. We may reiterate 
that the clientele of NFE as spelt out in NPE—children in habitations without schools, school drop-outs, working 
children, and girls who cannot attend school Likewise we may reiterate the details spelt in POA regarding the 
special features of NFE, the stress on projectisation, on involvement of voluntary agencies and on establishing 
comparability with the corresponding level of formal education. 

11,3.1 During the 8th Plan NFE will be developed as a complementary system to formal elementary education 
system. This implies (i) that there will be parallel administrative apparatus for NFE, (il) that while the needs and 
interests of the learners will determine the content and process of NFE, in terms of quality it will be comparable 
with the formal system, (iii) that mechanisms will be developed for entry from formal system to NFE system and 
vice versa, and (iv) fecilities for continuing and further education would be available for persons passing out of 
the NFE system in approximately the same fashion as available to the persons in the formal system. 

114 Improvements requited In NFE—As NFE is now envisaged an Integral part of the strategy of UEE it will 
become all the more necessary to invest in the qualitative improvement on this compleihentary system to the 
formal school, The advantage of NFE should be seen to lie in its flexibility and adaptability to the needs of an 
important minority of children, not in cheapness. The following improvements are envisaged in the 8th Plan; 

(a) The selection of instructors will be improved and essential minimum of training will be laid down without 
which permission will be denied for start of an NFE centre. The remuneration of the NFE instructor will be 
raised to Rs 200 p.m. with provision of an annual increment of Rs 50 after the completion of 2 years of 
satisfactory service till remuneration reaches Rs. 500 p.m Opportunities of continuing education including 
improvement of qualifications will be provided, subject to an instructor Improving her/his qualifications 
and his/her work) being entirely satisfactory, she/he will be given further armual increments. 

(b) Teaching/Leaming materials ; Much greater investment of resources will be made on production of good 
quality teaching/leaming materials fiar NFE programmes. Facilities such as a small library, maths and 
science kits like those being provided under Operation Blackboard, teaching-learning packages, work¬ 
books, audio tape recorders, games, toys, etc. will be provided Every learner will b.e given as much 
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learning and reading material as possible, free of cost, Both need and justice require a much higher level of 
investment in pedagogical inputs in this programme than at present 

(c) Duration and regularity The duration of the course at the primary level will continue to be two years, but 
the duration at upper primary level will be three years. Instruction will be imparted for 1/2 hour every day, 

, with community singning and/oryoga for 15-20 minutes before the class Once a project is sanctioned it will 

continue till all out-of-school children are covered Under the present pattern a centre takes a 2 year course 
for one batch of learners and then is either shifted elsewhere or starts another 2 year course Under the 
revised pattern, children will be admitted to the centre annually, or from timetofime, within the centre’s 
capacity of about 25 children. "Where required more than one centre may be started in the same 
village/habitation 

(d) Emphasis on upper primary level NFE centres will increase Even after increase in the number of upper 
primary schools education of this level may not be available in the large number of habitations. Good 
quality upper primary level NFE centres will be provided for them, as well as for those who acquire primary 
level education through NFE 

(e) The administrative and technical resource support system will be substantially strengthened. In addition to 
the strengthening of SCERTs, voluntary agencies will be involved for the latter 

(f) In spite of all the efforts made so far the number of women instructors and preraks, as well as number of 
women in the project and higher level administration, continues to be small. This situation will have to be 
changed through multi-pronged measures 

(g) The involvement ofvoluntary agencies will be enlarged and they would be enabled to run programmes In 
a creative, flexible and efficient manner Help.may also be taken from voluntary agencies to improve the 
system of training. 

11.5 Funding s The Central Government should continue to play a crucial role for provision of funds for NFE, till 

this complementary system of elementary education gets firmly established The sliare of central lassistance for 

mixed NFE projects should be enhanced to 75% it should continue to be 90% for girl’s centres. There need not 

be any rigid proportion between the mixed and the girls' centres 


Further 100% central assistance should be available for special projects aimed at pockets of working 
children. Financial assistance may be restricted to educationillly backward States and educationally backward 
districts in non-EBS It is expected that the over all requirement of funds for each NFE centre will increase from 
Rs, 5,500 at present to about Rs. 12,000 and a provision of Rs. 2500 Crores would have to be made to double the 
number'of projects envisaged for the 7th plan by 1995. 

11.6 Scheme of InnovatiTe and E^qierlmental Programmes: 

The experience with this scheme has brought out the fact that not only voluntary agencies but people in 
government and In institutions of formal education can take up large and interesting programmes of innovation 
and experimentation. Only a beginning has been made with this scheme so far. With a view to promoting 
innovation and experimentation, and particularly to explore the various ways in which child-centred primary 
education programmes may be organised, it will be necessary to expand the scheme of experimental and 
innovative programmes for elementary education. The financial pattern which envisages grant-in-aid at the rate of 
100 per cent will remain unchanged. 
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12. Common School System 

Tlie establishment of a Common School system, beginning with the establishment of some neighbourhood 
primary schools on a pilot basis as recommended by the Education Commission, remains an objective of 
national policy and has been reiterated in NPE, 1986 The CASE Committee on the Common School system, set 
up under the Chairmanship of Professor D.S. Kothari, has recommended in iLs Interim Reports, that while a 
restrictive approach towards private schools may not be feasible, the "push” factor towards them created by 
deterioration in the quality of education in Government and local body schools needs to be addressed both by 
schemes for their upgradation and by the positive promotion of some schools as neighbourhood primary 
schools. Tlie Committee further recommends that to achieve this we need a body committed to the promotion of 
such neighbourhood primary schools in some towns and cities, identifying institutions and assisting them for the 
purpose, on a continuing basis. A scheme for establishment of such a Council for common Schools should find 
place in the Central sector in the Eighth Plan. 

13. Management of Elementary Education 

13.1 The recommendations made in the Section on Elementary Education presuppose (i) that there will be 
strong administrative structures at the State and district levels, including for MIS, (ii) that effective decentralisa¬ 
tion ofmanagement and accountability will take place, (iii) that the position ofHeadmaster will be recognised as 
an essential feature of the new scenario; and (iv) that as much as possible women will be appointed in 
management positions in EE 

State and district level structures 

13 2 It IS well known that support for administration of elementary education in the State Secretariats and the 
Directorates of Education is extremely insufficient. A good deal of planning and monitoring responsibility in 
respect of EE rests with the office of-Education Secretary and while some State Governments have created 
separate Directorates of Elementary Education, this has yet to happen in several other States, Including some 
large ones Appropriate strengthening will have to be done in the State Secretariat and separate Directorates of 
Elementary Education are recommended in the States. It would perhaps be desirable to designate the Director of 
Elementary Education as Secretary/Special Secretary. It will also be necessary to select this officer and staff with 
special care. 

13 2 1 Separate district level machinery for EE exists at present only in 2-3 States. Till the position of CEO is 
created, it is suggested that a separate district level officer for elementary education should be appointed He/she 
should be of the same status as the person incharge of other educational activities Due care will, of course, need 
to be taken in selection and training of district EE officers. This reorganisation would entail an expenditure of 
Rs.28 crores approximately. 

Tire new system of MIS will require ensuring availability of hardware, training of concerned personnel and 
an efficient supervisory system. It would be necessary to have a Centrally Sponsored scheme for this purpose, and 
a provision of Rs. 2.45 crores 

13 3 Decentralisation 

13.3.1 Detailed recommendations regarding decentralisation have been made by the Working Group on 
Educational Management. It would suffice here to say that we should'establlsh District Boards of Education, 
which should be a part of the panchayati raj system In States where such systems have been set up, and separately 
constituted in states where district level panchayati raj bodies have not come into being. Early efforts will also 
have to be'made for establishment of DIETs. 
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13.3 2 Special attention will have to be given to creation of school complexes. It needs to be emphasised that 
each school complex should be provided a whole-time coordinator, whose work would relate mainly to 
provision of advice regai'ding micro-planning and programmes for improvement of quality of education 
(Financial provisions for these outlays are reflected as part of the outlays on microplanning). 

133.3 It would also be necessary to set up Village Education Committees on the lines Indicated in POA and the 
Report of the Working Group on Educational Management Keeping in view the compulsions of micro-planning, 
testing and evaluation, and overall improvement of quality of education, it shall be necessary to train village 
animators and women activists who may be able to provide real guidance toVECs We have to move towards 
making the entire system of basic education (AE, NFE, EE, CE) accountable to YECs 

13 4 Headmasters 

It IS necessary to provide a distinct position of Headmasters/Headmistresses (HM) in all Upper Primary as 
well as Primary Schools having three or more teachers. (In 2-teacher schools one of them may be designated as 
head-teacher), While the position of HM of Upper Primary School should be equivalent at least to PGT, in Primary 
Schools it should be of the level at least of TGT. It is not educational qualification or seniority which should be 
the consideration in appointment of a person as HM. Experience as successful teacher/HM in a primary/upper 
primary school, leadership qualities and personal character should be main considerations. HMs should be given 
appropriate administrative and financial powers, including full powers for use of contingency funds and 
representation on VEC Training of HMs will be a matter of great importance. DIETs should organise special 
training programmes for them. 

13.5 Women in Management 

Ithasbeen the policy fora long time to appoint as many women teachers as possible It has also been stressed 
in NPE, and indeed in this document, that the whole educational system has to be revamped to effectively 
contribute to the goal of women’s equality, From these points of view, and also keeping in view the better 
understanding among women of the problems of children, most of the personnel—from the highest in the State 
Secretariat to coordinators of school complexes and members of YECs—in the management of EE will be 
women Necessary modification in selection procedures will be made in this regard. 
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Ill EABLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


I. Review of Past Gfo^vth 

11 Development of pre-primary education in India has been of comparatively recent origin, with first institutions 
starting around the end of the 19 th Century The beglning of the 20th Century saw the setting up of such institutions 
in Maharashtra Subsequentiy, with the visit of Madame Montesson in the thirties, early childliood education got a 
boost and pioneers like Tarabai Medak and Gijubhai Badheka in Western India and Arundale in the southern part of 
the country started institutions for pre-school education and also teacher training institutions on the Montesson 
lines These efforts were sporadic and were all under-taken by the voluntary organisations. However, these efforts 
contributed and extracted an assurance of Government’s support by way of recommendations from the CABE 
(1944) which led to the gradual acceptance and expansion of pre-primary education as a necessary adjunct to 
elementary education, 


1.2 In quantitative terms, the number of schools has increased from 303 in 1950-51 to 3,500 in 1965-66 to 4,500 in 
1986-87 The corresponding increase in enrolment has been from 28,000 to 2 50 lakli to 12 72 lakh children. 


Year 

Institutions'* 

.Enrolment* 

1950-51 

303 


1965-66 

3,500 


1986-87 

4,500 



■'Source; Report of Group appointed by CABE Committee 
on Elementary Education to study linkages of ECCE with 


EE. 


1 3 However, pre-primary schools are not the only models for imparting pre-primary education. By far the 
largest model is the Integrated Child Development Services Scheme with a coverage of 4667 lakh 
beneficiaries in 1987-88 through 88,400 centres. Altogether, 62.24 lakh children were covered under the 
pre-primary sector through the ICDS, the Balwadis, the Creche and Day Care Centres, the pre-primary schools 
and the Early Childhood Education Centres ■ 
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Early Childhood Education Centres; 


Programmes 

No of 

Enrolment 


Centres 

in Lakhs 

ICDS 

88,400 

46.67 

Balwadis 

5,000 

1.50 

Early Childhood 

Education 

4,500 

135 

Enrolment in pre¬ 
primary Centres and 
pre-primary Classes 

— 

1272 

in Primary Schools 


62.24 


‘Source. Draft Operational Plan. Department ofWomen & 
Child Development; Selected Educational Statistics 1986-87 


14 This number, however, amounts to only 11 42% of the total 532 5 lakh children in this age-group. It is 
obvious that we still have a long way to go before we reach the target laid down in the Plan of Action (POA) of the 
National Policy on Education, 1986 (NPE), viz., 70% coverage by 2000 AD, 

2. Objectives In the Eighth Plan 

The task before us seems all the more daunting when we look at the qualitative aspects of the programmes 
established. The objective of Early Childhood Care Education, as stated in the NPE, is the total development of the 
young child in the age-group 0-6, with special emphasis on children belonging to underprivilegedgroups and 
first generation learners. The NPE views ECCE as an important programme in its own right The role of ECCE is 
also envisaged in the conteid of 

— preparation of children for primary school 

— support service for girls in UPE 

— support service for working women in low-income groups. 

3. Content 

Being holistic in approach, ECCE must attend to all aspects of the child’s development The content of ECCE, 
in addition to the vital and central inputs of health care and nutrition, is a programme of structured and 
unstructured play activities, play materials and learning experiences which promote the social, emotional, mental, 
physical and aesthetic development of the child. The entire effort is directed towards providing a natural, enjoyable 
and joyful environment to the child taking care of providing all necessary inputs for his proper development and 
growth without in any way putting any restraints or constraints on him 

4. Target Groups 

The POA has defined some of these groups as follows ; 

— very poor urban slum communities; 

— ecologically deprived areas where children are required to fetch fuel, fodder, water and do other 
household chores, 

— feimily labour and household chores in rural areas and artisan households, 
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— working children in the unorganised sector. 

— inncrent, or seasonal labour, who have a mobile and transient life-style, like road workers, 

— construction workers in urban and rural areas; 

— landless agricultural labour, 

— forest dwellers and tnbals in remote areas; 

— residents of remote isolated hamlets. 

5. Programmes 

Tile main vehicle for ECCE is the ICDS, which has the largest outreach and which, with planned expansion, 
will be able to reach 80% of the vulnerable population by the end of the Eighth Plan The group recommends that 
steps be initiated to make ICDS respond effectively to all the needs mentioned in the previous paragraph and 
referred to in the NPE. This can be done by 

— Strengthening the pre-school education component of ICDS. 

— adapting its location, duration and other elements in order to serve as a support service for enrolment, 
particularly of girls in Elementary Education; and 

— adapting its location, duration and other elements in order to serve as a support service for low income 
working mothers. 

6. Strategies 

6.1 Model and Approaches : Strategies to achieve the objectives are of two types-one is concerned with me 
development of structures and programmes, and the other with approaches that cut across all programmes, and 
structures and suggest new activities and policies which may well be centred around other institutions. Needless to 
say that different strategies may have to be adopted for urban and mral areas. The various models suggested below 
describe structures and organisational approaches for the delivery of ECCE. It is envisaged that by addition of inputs ' 
not now available and adaptation, all the existing programmes for the young child will approximate to one or other 
of these models These are suggestive and by no means exhaustive- 

i) ECCE model (0-6 years) attached either to a primary school or to an NFE centre or run independently. The 
possible attachment to an NFE Centre is also referred to in the section of Non-Formal Education and other 
alternatives to the primary school. However, in most cases this would, in fact, be an ICDS centre. 

ii) ECE model (3-6 years). This model is most appropriately attached to a primary school using the infrastructure 
of the school system 

ill) Primary school preparation model. This model is envisaged as an application of ECE to the existing primary 
school programme either through a summer school readiness programme of a "first month project" covering 
the first six weeks or so for new entrants in Class I 

6 2 Certain broad approaches may be implemented through diverse institutions and services: 

1. The use of mass media on a large scale to create awareness about the significance of early childhood and ways 
of promoting child development 

2. The involvement of older children in health care and education of younger chlldem through chlld-to-cliild 
activities, which may include making of toys, participating in games and creative activities for mental 
stimulation, promoting health habits, cleanliness and nutritional awareness Activities for Chlld-to-chlld 
programmes can be taken up by primary schools, health centres, non-formal education centres, libraries, Bal 
Bhavans, voluntary agencies and community centres 

3. The involvement of mothersA>ther femily adults through home-based activities for children’s development. 
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7. Training 


7.1 Training of personnel will have to play an important role in ECCE, Equal emphasis would need to be placed 
on pre-service and in-service refresher-training. Training modules must be relevant to the areas m which the 
programmes will be implemented and have an inbuilt flexibility for purposes of adaptation As far as possible, all 
pre-service training for field level and middle level workers must be planned on the "sandwich” pattern alternating 
periods of field placement with periods of centre based exposure to theory and practicals 

7 2 Selection of training institutes is crucial to providing appropriate training Existing institutes with long 
experience in the field of training like colleges of Home Science, schools of social work. University Deptts of 
Education etc. can be assigned the task of training different categories of workers. Voluntary Organisations working 
at the field level may be utilised for mobile or field-based training. Minimum infrastructure must be spelt out with 
adequate provision for prototypes, aids, library, salaries, etc. Training institutions may utilise their existing staff 
upto a point by payment of honorarium, but because fieid-based training requires extensive supervision, and 
separate training cells, would need to be provided 

7 3 Various types of training programmes may be envisaged for each level of training ranging from short 
orientation-cum-contact programmes,& refresher courses to long duration courses. In any event, the expenditure on 
training, amounting to about Hs.2000/- per head at the present rates, would need to be revised substantially, to 
about 3 times this amount. 

7.4 Regarding matenals, the play material in ECE Centres may require a recurring budget provision of Rs. 1000. 
Similarly about Rs 1000 per Centre will need to be provided additionally for material for children at age-group 0-3 
where these are covered. Stress will also have to be laid on the development of printed material and on the use of 
radio and television for appropfiate children's programmes. There would be need to provide for supporting 
programmes relating to children’s material, in the form of reference libraries and resource centres and appropriate 
forums for dissemination e.g. thieugh annual exhibitions or workshops Similarly, there will need to be substantial 
provision for the development, production and dissemination of training materials. 
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IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


1 BACKGROUND 
Basic Statistics 


11 According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey, as on 30.9 86, there were 36.92 laWi school teachers in 
the country. Tlieir stage-wise details were as follows 


School Stage 

No. of teachers 

Percentage of 

Pupil- 


Total Untrained 

Trained Lady 

Teacher 


(In lakhs) 

Teachers Teachers 

Ratio 


0 )_ 

a) Primary 

b) Upper Primary 
Total-Elementary 

(a+b) 

(c) Secondary 

(d) Hr Secondary 
Total-Sec.+Hr Sec 

_ (c+d) 

Total for all 

stages (a+b+c+d) 36 92 4,57 87.6% 

12 On the basis of the trend in growth of teacher population over the period 1983-87, one could assume, for 
the sake of rough estimation, an annual growth rate of 4 % and 5 % for elementary and secondary/higher 
secondary teachers respectively Based on these assumed growth rates, the estimated number of teachers by 
stages, on 30 9 92 (i e, the mid-point of the VIII Plan) works out as follows:— 

Estimated numbet as on 30.9,92 

(in lakhs) 

23.6 

11.6 

35.2 
12.0 

47.2 


Teachers at school stages 

a) Primary 

b) Upper Primary 
Total-ElementaryCa-i-b) 

c) Secondary and Hr. Secondary 
Grand total for all stages(a+b+c) 



9.21 1 17 87 3% 32 2% 29 

27,86 365 86,9% 

6 82 0,67 90 2% 28,1% 21 

2.23 0 25 88.6% 29.3% 15 

9.05 092 89.8% 


Roughly speaking rhe average number of total and elementary school teachers over the VIII Plan period could 
thus be taken as 47 lakhs and 35 lakhs respectively. 

All planning in teacher education for the VIII Plan period would have to be done keeping in view the above 
broad figures 
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2. NPE and POA on Teachers and Teacher Education 

The National Policy on Education, 1986‘took fiilJ cognisance of the cnicial Importance of teachers in Its 
Implementation and envisaged the following two sets of measures to ensure that teachers perform their due 
role:— 

(1) Overhauling of the system of teacher education, comprising:— 

(a) new programmes to “emphasize continuing education and the need for teachers to meet the 
thmsts envisaged in this Policy”. 

(b) establishment of District Institutes of Education and Training for organising preservice and in- 
service courses for elementary school teachers and for personnel of non-formal and adult 
education systems 

(c) upgradation of selected Secondary Teacher Education Institutions “to complement the work of 
SCERTs", 

(d) creation of networking arrangements between Institutions of Teacher Education and University 
Departments of Education, 

(e) National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) to be provided "necessary resources and capability 
to accredit Institutions of Teacher Education and provide guidance regarding curricular and 
methods, and 

(0 promotion of school complexes "on a flexible pattern so as to serve as networks of institutions and 
synergic alliances to encourage professionalism among teachers, to ensure observance of norms of 
conduct to enable the sharing of experiences and facilities” 

(li) Other measures to ensure quality and motivation among teachers, e.g. 

(a) Streamlining of the system of recruitment, transfers/postings, and evaluation of teachers, 

(b) Pay and service conditions commensurate with their responsibilities, and as uniform as possible 
throughout the countiy, 

Cc) Adequate promotion opportunities, incentives for good performance and disincentives for non- 
performence, and 

(d) Professional freedom and full involvement in formulation and implementation of educational 
programmes 

In addition to the above, the P.OA also envisages special measures for providing housing facilities for 
teachers in urban as well as rural areas and says that, for this purpose, budgetary" resources will be supplemented b^ 
institutional finance 

3. Teacher Educatloii; The Present Position 

3.1 Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Teacher Education 

3.1.1 Pursuant to the adoption of the NPE, 1986, a Centrally Sponsored .Scheme of Teacher Education was 
approved in 1987-88 having the following five components; 

(i) Orientation of about five lakh teachers every year, in 10-day camps, to increase their motivation and 
competence for implementation of the new Policy (This component was started in 1986 itself, 
immediately after the adoption of new Policy, and much before the approval of the larger Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme); 

(ii) Setting up of about 400 District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs); 
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(iii) Strengthening of about 250 Secondary Teacher Education Institutions (STEIs) and development of 
about 50 of them as Institutions of Advanced Study in Education (lASEs); 

(iv) Strengthening of SCERTs, and 

(v) Establishment and strengthening of University Departments of Education (by the UGC). 


312 Coverage under the programme of Mass Orientation of School Teachers (MOST) during its first three 
years has been as follows - 


Year No. of teachers covered (In lakhs) 



Primary 

Upper Primary 
and 

Secondary 

Total 

1986 

3 26 

1.40 

4.66 

1987 

3 07 

1.35 

4.42 

1988 

2 98 

141 

4.39 

Total 

9 31 

416 

13,47 


(Note—Figures for 1988 are provisional) 

Tlie 1989 round of the programme was yet to be completed in July ’89. 


3.1.3 In the first year of the programme, accent was on explaining to the teachers the new Policy and its 
implications With each successive year, emphasis has been gradually shifting from Policy to upgradation of 
profes-sional competence, During 1989, efforts have been made to deliver to primary school teachers working in 
blocks covered under Operation Blackboard (OB), a special package designed to impart skills in the use of OB 
materials, and generally, to adoption of a child-centred approach 

It is expected that, by the end of the Seventh Plan period, about 18 lakh teachers would have been covered 
under this programme. 

3.1 4 During the first two years of implementation of the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Teacher Education, 
Central assistance has been sanctioned for setting up DIETs and strengthening STEIs to the extent shown 
below — 

Category of institutions No sanctioned 



1987-88 

1988-89 

Total 

DIETS 

101 

114 

215 

Stiengtheiiing of STEIs 

(-rl under 
BADEP) 

f 

(+1 under 
BADEP) 

0 Colleges of Teacher Education (CTEs) 

8 

14 

22 

ii) lASEs 

7 

3 

10 

Total (2) 

15 

17 

32 
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As envisaged in the NPE, phasing out of sub-standard, surplus and malpractising teacher education 
institutions has been made a pre-condition for sanction of any Central assistance under the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme Since setting up of DIETs and strengthening of STEIs involves construction of additional buildings, 
procurement of a variety of equipment, and recruitment of specialised staff in considerable numbers, it is 
expected that nearly all the above institutions would become fully operational during the VIII Plan only 

31.5 Allocation for the Teacher Education Scheme for 1989-90 is again Rs.50 crores The extent to which more 
DIET/CTE/IASE projects would get approved this year would depend on the extent to which claims are received 
from States for release of second instalment for projects sanctioned in the earlier to years. At present, however, it 
looks as though it may become possible to sanction another 50 to 60 new DIET/CTE/IASE projects this year. 
Thus, we might perhaps end the Seventh Plan period with about 250 DIETs and 50 CTEs/IASEs having been 
sanctioned 

316 No assistance could be sanctioned for strengthening of SCERTs during the first two years of the Scheme 
Implementation of this component is expected to begin during 1989-90. 

317 UGC is working out details of the fifth component of the Scheme, viz. strengthening of University 
Departments of Education, and it appears that it would get taken up for implementation during tlie VIII Plan only 

3 2 Teacher Training component in other Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 

Willie institutions of teacher education are being strengthened during the Seventh Plan jinder the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme of Teacher Education, funds for actually organising piogmmmes of in-service training of 
teachers are being provided under a variety of other Centrally Sponsored Schemes also Some of these Schemes 
are as follows:— 

(1) VocationaLsation 

(2) Improvement of Science Education in Upper Primary and Secondary Schools 

(3) Environmental Orientation to School Education 

(4) CLASS 

(5) Integrated Education for Disabled Children 

(6) Non-Formal Education 

(7) Adult Education 

Some of these Schemes were started more or less simultaneously with the Teacher Education Scheme, while 
others are older. 

3 3 The twin problems of (i) Under qualified Teachers, and (ii) Mismatch between demand and 
supply of trained teachers 

3.3.1 Underqualified teachers 

The present notionally recommended norm for appointment as teachers in elementaty schools is Higher 
Secondary (12th) and two-year course in elementary teacher training. As against this, the* provisional figures 
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obtained from the tilth All India Educational Survey of teachers at the elementary stage with High School (10th) 
or less qualification are as follows___ 


. 

— 



QuaUficatlon-wlse no. of teachers (in Lakhs) 

Category of teachers 


Below Middle 


Middle 


High School 

by school stage 

Trd 

Untrd 

Total 

Trd 

Untrd Total 

Trd 

Untrd Total 

1. Primary 

0 06 

0.034 

0.09 

2.13 

0 29 2.41 

8.28 

0.95 9 23 

2, Middle 

001 

0002 

001 

0 45 

003 0 49 

3.51 

0 25 3.76 

TOTAL 

0 07 

““0^3"6'’ 

■'o.io' 

2 58 

0.32 2.90 

11 79 

1.20 12 99 


State-wise break-up of the above figures is given in Annex 6 
Tlie above figures show up the following important features — 


(i) There were roughly Vh lakli teachers at the primary stage who had Middle or less qualification Of these, 
roughly 13% were untrained and the rest were reportedly trained 
UO At the Middle stage, there were about 50,000 teachers who themselves had Middle or less qualification—of 
these about 8% were untrained and the rest were reported as trained. On the other hand, the number of 
teachers at this stage with High School or less qualification was 4.26 lakh, of whom 7% were untrained and the 
rest reported as tiained 

(iii) There were about 36,000 elementary school teachers in tne country who had Middle or less qualification and 
who were untrained as well. There were another 24,800 untrained teachers at the Middle level, with a High 
School qualification This group of about 6l,000 elementary school leacheis, prima facie, needed ‘content 
Lipgradation’ as well as professional training Nearly all of these teachers were concentrated in the following 


four groups of 18 States;— 

Untrained Teachers 

At Ele. level 

At Middle level 

Total 


with Middle 

with High School 

(2+3) 

or 

less qualification- 

qualification 


(a) North Eastern States 
(except Arunachal Pradesh) 

(b) EB States of the Eastern 

13,617 

8,605 

22,222 


region (West Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa) 

8,736 

5,788 

14,524 

(c) Other EB States (UP, 



MP, Rajasthan, J and K and AP) 
(d) Gujarat, Maharashtra, 

5,659 

3,809 

9.468 

Kerala and Karnataka 

7,292 

6,304 

13,596 

Total 

35.304 

24,506 

59.810 

State-wise break-up of the above is given in Armex 6 A 


fiv) As for the teachers who did not possess requisite academic qualification but were trained, the crucial aspect 
to investigate would be the nature of training Imparted to them If it comprised professional training as well 
as ‘content upgradation’ to the requisite level, the teachers concerned need not be treated as ‘underquah- 
fied’. If on the other hand, it did not specially take care of ‘content upgradation’ but was the same course of 
training as was meant for persons having requisite academic qualification, it cannot be treated as adequate, 
and the teachers would have to be categorised as underqualified 
(v) The backlog of underqualified teachers would depend on (iii) and (Ivj above. While the number involved 
in (ill) is determinate (61,000), that involved in (iv) can only be ascertained after necessary scrutiny of the 
State-wise position of nature of training imparted It nevertheless seems reasonably clear that the number of 
‘underqualified teachers’ in the country needing remedial ‘content upgradation’ courses of a very basic 
kind, IS sizeable, and could well be a lakh, if not more. 
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3 3 2 The problem of mismatch between demand and supply of trained teachers 

Annex 7 gives State-wise figures of ■— 

(0 Number of untrained teachers working in various categories of schools as on 30 9 87, and 
(u) Number of persons of the following categories on the live register of employment exchanges — 

a) Persons registered for the post of elementary teardiers as on 31-12.85, though not necessarily trained 
(more recent data was not available with DG, E and T), and 

b) Persons with B Ed. or equivalent qualification as on 30.6.88 
The above table shows up the following important features:— 

s 

(i) There are three categories of problem States as far as untrained teachers are concerned.— 

a) States where untrained teachers’ backlog is high both in absolute and percentage terms viz West 
Bengal, M.P., Assam and Orissa, 

b) States where the backlog is high in absolute but not in percentage terms, viz U.P , Bihar, Kajasthan, 
Mahaiashtra and Karnataka, and 

c) Smaller' States where backlog is high not in absolute but in percentage terms, viz. J and K, Sikkim, 
Meghalaya, Ariinachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Mizoram, Manipur and Tripura. 

State-wise details in regard to the above three categories of States are brought out in tabular form in Annex 
7A Generally speaking, the problem of untrained teachers would be more difficult to tackle in (a) and (c) 
category States than in (b) category ones. The former (i e a and c category) could therefore be termed as 
‘problem States’ as far as untrained teachers aie concerned. 

(ii) The problem of unemployed teachers is serious in the following States/UTs.— 

States/tiTs with a high backlog of unemployed Elementary as well as Secondary Teachers — 

Maharashtra, AP, ICamataka, Kerala, U P., Bihar, Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, H.P, Chandigarh, 
West Bengal, Orissa 

States/UTs with a high backlog of unemployed Secondary Teachers only 
M.P., Delhi, Gujarat,'Tamil Nadu 


(ill) The following eight States have both kinds of problems on a large scale i e. the backlog of untrained 
teachers as well as of unemployed teachers exceeds or approximates 10,000 in each of them— 


State 

Elementary Teachers 

Untrd Unemployed 

(Figures in Thousands') 
Secondary Teachers 
Untrd Unemployed 

1 

UP 

13 5 

24 8 


NA. 

2 

Bihar 

117 

23.0 


N.A 

3 

fdP 

NA 

82 


104 

4 

Rajasthan 

141 

101 


NA 

5. 

West Bengal 

82 5 

20 9 

551 

21,4 

6. 

Orissa 

14.0 

14 5 


NA 

7 

Maharashtra 

15.5 

27 6 

94 

13 0 

8 

Karnataka 

10.1 

32 1* 


NA 


(N.A. =Not Applicable, since at least one of the figures is less than 10,000) 
The State Govt .subsequently reported a figure of 51,000 in 1987-88 
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II TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE VIII PLAN-PRIORITIES, O^JECTIVES AND STRATEGY 

4. Teacher Education in the VIII Plan—Priorities 

The scope of teacher education is vast and there is always the danger of attempting to do too much in too short 
a time and with inadequate resources Therefore, it is important that VIII Plan proposals are formulated in die light 
of certain clear overall priorities 

In School Education sector, Universalisation of Primary/Elementary Education (UPE/UEE) will continue to be 
the paramount objective during the VIII Plan period. It follows therefore that in Teacher Education sector also, 
those areas should be given overriding priority which have abearing on the above goal. In specific terms, therefore. 
Elementary Teacher Education must get requisite pnonty in the Teacher Education sector, and within Elementary Teacher 
Education, those interventions would have to be given priority which are directly relatable to UPE/UEE. Whatever 
resources are made available in the area of Teacher Education during the VIII Plan must, in the first instance, be 
appiied to the primary/elementary teacher education sub-sector to the extent necessary to achieve the goal of 
UPE/UEE Resources should be allocated to other areas only to the extent available after meeting the above first 
charge. 

5. Teacher Education In the VIII Plan-Obiectives 

Subject to the above framework of prionties, objectives for the VIII Plan in the Teacher Education 
sector may be stated as follows - 

(i) Improvement in the content (including relevance) and prcxiess of pre-service teacher education pro¬ 
grammes, 

(ii) To ensure, as far as possible, continuing education of a suitable kind for every teacher and teacher educator 
to facilitate their professional development, and to equip them to implement the thrusts envisaged in NPE, 
1986, 

(ill) Improvement in the quality of teacher education institutions and phasing out of sub-standard and 
malpractising ones; anu 

(iv) Liquidation of the Jarge backlog of serving teachers who are either underqualified and/or untrained, in 
some States, and of unemployed trained teachers in others, and gererally removing the mis-match which 
exists between demand and supply of trained teachers in several parts of the country. 

6 . National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) 

Before we come to spelling out the programmatic strategy for the VllI Plan for achieving the above 
objectives, it would be useful to first outline what is mtended to be achieved through the intervention of the 
NCTE The NPE 1986 and its Programme of Action envisage conferral of statutory status on the NCTE to enable it 
“to accredit teacher education institutions and provide guidance regarding curricula and methods". Pursuant to 
this, steps are being taken to make NCTE a statutory body which will lay down basic norms and guidelines 
regarding teacher education courses and institutions. The statutory Council would see to it that only such courses 
and institutions as conform to its broad guidelines, are allowed to continue, and sub-standard ones are phased 
out. 

7 NCTEs role In the context of the VHI Plan objectives 

Of the four VIII Plan objectives stated in para 5 above, (i) will be the responsibility solely of the statutory 
NCTE, while it would have an important role to play in achieving (iii) also, in as much as it would disaccredlt 
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sub-standard and malpractising institutions and work towards improvement in standards of others The naii ire of 
NCTE interventions would be of an academic and/or regulatory nature and crucial though they would be, they 
would not have very large financial implications, On the other hand, ;achievement of objectives (ii) and Ov) 
stated above as also of (iii) to the extent it encisages improvement of existing TEIs, would have considerable 
financial implications which need to be reckoned while formulating our programmatic strategy in the Teacher 
Education sector for the VIII Plan period. 

8 Teacher Education In the VIII Plan : Strategy 

To achieve the objectives stated in para 5, following would be the main elements of our strategy (besides 
NCTE interventions) 

A. In the Central Plan; 

(i) Creation and strengthening of Necessary Institutional Infrastructure through 

(a) continuation of the Teacher Education Scheme so as to achieve the left-over targets of the VII Plan (i. e,., 
say, the remaining 150 DIETs, 200 CTEs/IASEs, and strengthening of a number of SCERTs and University 
departments of Educational Studies), and 

(b) continuing support to the 250 DIETS and 50 CTEs/IASEs likely to be sanctioned by the end of the VII 
Plan, both for non-recurring and recurring items - the former to make good the deficiencies still left after 
the first dose of Central assistance, and the latter to ensure that these institutions are not starved of funds in 
taking up, on an adequate scale, in-service training and other activities, which was the precise purpose for 
setting them up 

(ii) A variety of programmes for in-service and continuing education of teachers, including establishment of 
distance education facilities for the purpose, so as to provide atleast certain minimum service education 
inputs to every teacher over the VIII Plan period. 

(iii) Improvement in,the process of Teacher Education through, inter alia — 

(a) a suitable HRD programme for Elementary and Secondary Teacher Educators and for staff in the 
SCERTs, and 

(b) promotion of preparation and production of good quality teaching learning material in Indian 
languages for pre-service and in-service teacher education programmes 

6 Ifl the State Plans: 

(0 Elimination of backlog of underqualified and/or untrained teachers within the VIII Plan period, through a 
package of measures, 

(ii) Strengthening of TEIs not selected for upgradation into DIETs/CTEs/lASEs but whose continuation is 
necessary on manpower considerations, and 

(iii) Opening of new TEIs, especially ETEIs, in States where manpower requirements so warrant 

Specific programmes to operational ize the above strategy are being discussed in the following sections 
and their rough financial implications have been given In Chapter-5. Following is a summary of the required 
financial outlays:— 

Central Plan Rs. 1560 crores 

State Plan Rs. 360 crores 

Total. Rs. 1920 crores 
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Ill PROGRAMMES IN THE VIII PLAN PERIOD-CENTRAL PLAN 
9 Creation and Strengthening of Institutional Infrastructure 
9 1 Left-over Targets of the Teacher Education Scheme from the VII PLan: 

All already noted, there is likely to be a shortfall in meeting VII Plan targets to the extent of about 150 DIETs and 
200 CTEs/IASEs, besides a substantial number of SGERTs and University Departments In view of the crucial role of 
these institutions in the educational reorganisation visualized in NPE, 1986, the Scheme should be continued 
during tlie VIII Plan, with suitable revised financial norms, and remaining targets met. For SCERTs, in particular, 
norms of Central assistance should be considerably enhanced because the originally fixed ceiling of Rs. 15 lakhs 
fon a matching basis) has turned out to be totally inadequate There is also every possibility that, for a certain 
number ol DIET, CTE/LASE and SCERT projects sanctioned in the VII Plan period, the second instalment of 
non-iecurring assistance would not be released dm mg this Plan period Such spill-over liability would also have to 
be met in the VIII Plan Tlie component of establishment and strengthening of University Departments of 
Educational Studies may continue to be funded through the UGC 

9 2 Continuing Support to DIETs, CTEs and lASEs established during the VII Plan : 

The earliest lot of DIETs, CTEs and lASEs were sanctioned in Febniary-March, 1988 Since these were the very 
first institutions of then kind ever sanctioned, the>' are likely to take at least two years to get fiilly operationalized 
Nearly ali sanctions for such projects in 1988-89 also could issue in the last quarter only, because only by then could 
States show tangible progress in regard to the 1987-88 projects Though the projects sanctioned in 1988-89 should 
take less time than the first lot of them, one yeai is an absolute minimum for any project of this nature to be 
implemented 

As of now, recurring Central assistance for the above items would cease as on 31 3 1990 However, that will be 
precisely the time when they would be becoming more or less fully operational. Nothing would be more disabling 
for them i n achieving their objectives, than for Central support to get withdrawn at that crucial state, because States 
would find it extremely difficult to fiind these institutions for in-service programmes and other recurring items 

on the scale envisaged, so soon after their establishment. In fact, nearly all of them have already expressed their 
inability in this behalf, and some ate even having second thoughts about posing any more projects for Central 
a.ssistance during the VII Plan period llierefore, in the interest of the larger objectives of the Scheme, it is 
Imperative that Central assistance for recurring expenditure be continued for all VII Plan institutions in the VIII Plan 
also, Further, due to limitations of financial norms settled in 1987-88, and the escalating costs of constmetion and 
equipment, most of these institutions would need an additional dose of non-recurring Central assistance also 
towards hostel, staff quarters, libraiy, etc Provision (o) Rs. 25 lakhs per institution, on an average should be made 
towards second dose of Ceptral assistance for VII Plan institutions, so that they are able to really come up as 
well-equipjDcd and capable institutions. 

10 In-Service and continuing education of teachers 
10.1 Objectives and General Considerations : 

Before we come to the logistics of providing in-setvice and continuing education to teachers, let us briefly 
consider its objectives Tlrese could perhaps be summarised as follows-.— ' 

(i) To develop in every teacher, as far as possible, knowledge, skills and attitudes which may be necessary for 
him to effectively implement the main components of educational policy, and 

(ii) To afford teachers opportunities of professional growth suited to their individual background, aptitude, 
talent and choice. 
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In the context of the first objective stated above, main components of NPE^ 1986, in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education sectors have been listed in Annex-8. 

One major difference between in-service training of primary and secondary scliool teachers in the respective 
areas listed above is that while primary teachers constitute a relatively homogenous group to which bioadly the 
same set of knowledge and skills have to be imparted, at the secondary level, these become, if not subject-specific, 
at least, discipline-specific, i e. a teacher m Humanities would have to be trained differently from one in Science or 
Commerce or Vocational subjects. Teachers of upper primary stage fall in between these two categories 

The subject/discipline-specificity of the naming needs of secondary (and, to the extent applicable, of upper 
primary) teachers would have to be kept in view in devising suitable programmes for them, 

10 2 In-service education of Teachers : Modalities 

Ideally, decisions about ways of providing in-service education in a cost-effective manner should 
be taken based on findings of appropriate research, keeping in view the objectives states in para 10 1, 
and die relevant areas listed in Annex 8 However, research in this areas, especially in the context of 
the NPE, is not quite adequate While it is hoped that the statutory NCTE will examine the matter in 
depth and also promote appropriate research in this area, for the present, formulation of a desirable 
pattern of m-service education for teachers has to be attempted on the basis of available expert 
opinion, and on considerations of a priori and practical nature 

The NCT-I, in its report submitted in March, 1985, had recommended that "attendance at an 
in-service training course be made mandatory for every teacher at least once in five years”, that the 
length of such a course may be two weeks, and that a provision of Rs. 500/- per trainee be made for 
such a programme Tlie NCT-I had also in addition recommended a variety of other methods for 
providing in-service education to teachers 

The report of the NCT-I pre-dated the NPE, 1986 In view of the ambitious goals of qualitative 
improvement and unlversalisation stated m the NPE, a training course of two weeks may prove quite 
inadequate Still, based on NCT's recommendations and other relevant considerations, a pattern like 
the following could be suggested as being desirable for every teacher to undergo — 

(i) Training in the contact mode of a minimum duration of two weeks (preferably 3-5 weeks) over a five-year 
t7cle (This could be through a single contact programme or more than one, shorter programmes, as may 
be found feasible and effective, 

(li) Regular professional meetings during the academic session at the level of the school (in the case of 
Secondary/Hlgher Secondary schools) and of school complex (in the case of elementary schools) 
where:— 

(a) teachers could receive in-service education messages through audio-visual aids and through interac¬ 
tion with resource persons and peer group, and 

(b) messages conveyed through contact, audio-visual and other modes could be validated and re¬ 
inforced through demonstrations, sharing of experiences, etc , and 

(ill) Professional support through the print media 

In the next three paragraphs (10 3—10 5) programmes arc being suggested to operationalise the above 
modalities 
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10.3 In-service education programmes in the contact mode 

In-service education programme will have to be organised, in the first instance, in the DIETs and CTEs/ 
lASEs being set up under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme However, even when all 400 DIETs and 250 CTEs/ 
lASEs are established in the country, and all of them become frilly operational, they would be able to organise 
contact programmes on the above pattern for only a part of the entire teacher population, as would bt clear 
from the following table;— 


Category 

of 

teachers 

Estimated 

no at 

the middle 
of VIII 

Plan 

No. of teachers 
to be trained 
annually so as 
to cover all in 
five years 

Estimated no. 
of teachers one 
DIET/CTE/IASE 
could tram 
in a year 
through progms 
of min. 2 weeks’ 
duration 

Total no. of 
teachers who 
could be covered 
by 400 DIETs/ 

250 CTEs and 
lASEs annually 

1. Elementary 

35 0 lakhs 

7 0 lakhs 

600 

2.4 lakhs 

Teachers 




(in 400 DIETs) 

2. Secondary 





(incl Hr, 

12.0 lakhs 

2.4 lakhs 

600 

1 5 lakhs 

Seendy) Teachers 



(m 250 CTEs/IASEs). 


It would thus be seen that even after the targetted number of400 DIETs are established, they would be able 
to cover barely a third of the target elementary teacher population In the case of CTEs and lASEs, this coverage 
would be around 60% (It needs, however, to be kept in mind that, by the end of VII Plan, we would have set up 
only one-fifth of the targetted CTEs/IASEsj operationalisation of all the full 250 CTEs/IASEs may be achieved only 
towards the end of the VIII Plan period) Therefore, ways would have to be devised of organising contact 
programmes for those teachers who cannot be trained in DIETs/CTEs/IASEs. Ibis could be done in the following 
manner — 

(i) In States where the intake in pre-service training course is considerably in excess of the annual requirement 
of trained teachers, and which have a considerable backlog of unemployed trained teachers but not too 
many untrained servicing teachers (examples are UP, Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu), 
Govt institutions which are not to be upgraded mto DIETs/CTEs/IASEs should be made to switch over 
wholly or substantially from pre-service to in-service training activity 

(ii) NCERT has been implementing for the last several years a Scheme of Centres of Continuing Education 
(CCEs) for in-service education of Secondary Teachers and Primary Teacher Educators, dividing the financial 
liability equally with the State Governments In August, 1989, there were a total of 112 CCEs in 20 States and 3 
UTs According to available information, only about a third of these CCEs were really active. These Centres 
were opened in existing Colleges. STEIs or Higher Secondary Schools, During the last two years, six STEIs 
which were also running CCEs have been upgraded under the Teacher Education Scheme—five into CTEs 
and one into lASE. Therefore, these six CCEs would naturally get merged with the CTEs/IASEs. Of the 
remaining ones, those which have done or have the potential of doing good work, should be continued, tvith 
suitably enhanced inputs from the NCERT. In addition, some States have their own Centres of this kind. Both 
these types of Centres may continue and contribute their share in the numerical coverage of teachers. 

(iii) DIETs are being set up only in the Govt, sector, while in the secondary education sector, non-Govt 
institutions are also eligible for upgradation as CTEs/IASEs. However, in Elementary as well as Secondary 
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teacher education sectors, non-Govt. organisations and instiiutions are available which, though they may not 
be assisted under the above two components, could be utilized for running programmes of in-service 
education, in view of their expertise and past record in this area, The capacity and resources of such NGOs 
may also be utilized for running appropriate programmes, with Govt, funding 

(iv) In a large numbei' of districts, it would not be possible to cover the entire teacher popu lation, in the VIII Plan 
period, even after taking lecourse to all the above modalities. For such districts, the number of teachers who 
would still remain uncovered'would have to be estimated, and for them, an MOST—like programme should 
continue during the VIII Plan period as well However, it should be designed aftei carefully evaluating the 
experience gained during the \TI Plan, and may, in particular, have the following distinguisliing features — 


a) In general, a duration of 12 working days (total 13 days, including one Sunday) instead of the present 9 
working days (total 10 days), 

b) The programme will aim at developing specific pedagogical skills and competencies In the case of 
Elementary teachers, these will relate primarly to the areas listed in Annex-8, For Secondary teachers, these would 
in addition be discipline/subject-specific Expected outcomes will be clearly defined, and rigorous programme 
evaluation done, vis-a-vis those 

c) Secondary teachers (and to tlie extent necessary, Upper Primary teachers) will be trained in gioups 
belonging to the same subject/discipline In general, trainee groups will be made more homogenous, and a variety 
of training packages developed to suit the needs of different types of target groups Development of group specific 
training packages wi 11 be done as much as possible at the State level, with the NCERTproviding over all framework 
and guidance 

d) Appropriate films will be produced and telecast to provide suitable back-up to the new packages 

e) It will be ensured that heads of institutions and field level supervisors are also suitably covered under the 
programme 

0 yse of the lecture method will be minimised, and of activity-based, and audio visual methods, maximised, 

g) States will be encouraged and helped to devise their own programmes to run under MOST, based on local 
needs, rather than substantially following the NCERT pattern and modules For this purpose, adequate flexibility 
would be allowed in the matter of duration also, 


h) Training of Key and Resource Persons will be organised more intensively and in a specialised manner 
Provision of equipment and /naterialsjat training camps will be improved 

10.4 School complex/school-based programme of professional support 

It IS proposed that in addition to the contact programme, professional support maybe provided to teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools in the following manner;— 


To the elementary 
School teachers — 
To the secondary 
school teachers.— 

10.4 1 School complexes . 


Through the school 

complex 

In a school-based 

manner 


In Chapter II of this report, it is already proposed to set up school complexes all over the country as envisaged 
m the NPE, and their resource is estimated to be 50,000 A school complex will have many functions, an important 
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one being provision of professional support to its teachers, especially of primary and upper primary schools It is 
proposed that school complexes may perform this function in the following manner;— 

(0 With the implementation of the Scheme of Educ'ational Technology, every school complex will have at least 
one (and possibly more) Colour TV set and Two-in-one It is proposed that eventually the lead school of 
every complex may, in addition, be provided a VCR, and a collection of video/audlo cassettes and 
books/journals useful for in service education of teachers Apart from its own collection, it may also boiTOW 
cassettes from the DIET and other nearby resource centres 

(ii) The lead school may circulate the VCR, cassettes and library material among its constituent schools for use of 
teachers, in a systematic manner 

(iii) Dunng an academic session, at least 6 monthly meetings of a professional nature should be held of the 
teachers working in the schools of the complex The following activities may inter alia be taken up in these 
meetings'— 

(a) Screening/playing of cassettes 

(b) Lectures/demonstrations by interaction with resource persons 

(c) Group discussions on sub|ects and pioblems of professional nature, workshops e g for devising 
evaluation tools, locally relevant teaching learning material, etc, laboratory work. 

(d) Field visits/study visits 

(e) Selfstudy 

The audio-visual component of the above programme would require the followmg— 

(1) Production of a large number of video and audio programmes in Indian languages meant for teachers of 
different categories, and especially covering the priority areas of NPE listed in Annex-S. 

(2) Creation of a rich library of cassettes of the above kind in every DIET/CTE/IASE 

It is presumed that (1) above will get funded under the programme of Educational Technology and (2), under 
the respective components of the Teacher Education Scheme. 

10 42 School based In-service cducauon lor secondary school teachers 

Since primary and upper primary schools in rural areas usually have limited staff as well as physical facilities. It 
is necessary to bring their teachers together at the forum of the school complex in order to provide them 
professional support on a continuing basis. However, secondary and higher secondary schools usually have a 
stronger staff complement and are also better provided in terms of library and equipment. Therefore, in most cases, 
It should be possible to provide professional support to teachers of these schools in a school-based manner and it is 
proposed that this is how it may be done, through a systematic programme, during the VIII Plan. Modalities 
suggested under (i) and (iii)in the preceding paragraph would apply mutatis mutandis for the programme of 
providing school-based professional support to secondary teachers as well, with the difference that the resource 
centre for the schools would not be the DIET but the nearby CTE/IASE/STEI/University Deptt. of Education/ 
Degree or P G. College, etc 

10.5 Progranune of professional support to teachers through the print media 

The print media are also an important way of supplementing contact and other programmes of providing 
professional support to teachers. It is recommended that during the VIII Plan, a systematic programme may be 
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taken up for the purpose which may include the following components 

(0 Publication of a professional journal (preferably a quarterly one) for teachers, at die State level, in the regional 
language(s), which should be supplied to every school of the State —there may be a common journal for 
teachers of all categories or separate ones for elementary and secondary teachers, as may be feasible 

(ii) Publication of a quarterly newsletter at die district/divisional level — preferably separate ones for 
elementary and secondary teachers — to be supplied to every elementary/secondary school of the 
distiict/division, and 

(lit) Support of University Departments, voluntary agencies, etc. for preparing and publishing short 
modules/mimeogniphs/pamphletsA>rochures on vanous professional subjects which could be 
disseminated among teachers 

Tlie State level quarterly journal could be brought out by the SCERT, a strong University Faculty of Education or a capable 
NGO District/divisional level newsletters could be brought out by’ DiET,s/CTEs/ lASEs University Departments 
of Education or other suitable institutions For the whole programme to be taken up on a sustained basis, it would 
have to be hilly funded by the Central Goverment with the NCERT, possibly. Functioning as a nodal agency at the - 
national level 

10.6 Besides the above, efforts should be made to have a systematic and regular programme of telecasts and 
broadcasts especially meant for teachers of different categories Tliis would reduce dependence on VCRs and 
monthly meetings at school complex level, but would need close collaboration with Doordarshan and AIR. 

10.7 Programme for facilitating continuing professional education of teachers on voluntary basis: 
Open Institutes 

In paragraphs 10 3 to 10 5, we have discussed programmes mainly aimed at achieving the first objective stated 
in para 10.1. It must, however, be stressed that it is as important to piomote self-learning among teachers as it is to 
tram them in Policy thrusts At present, teachers wishing to pursue further professional education on their own can 
only take one of the degree/diploma courses offered by Universities in the correspondence or contact-cum- 
correspondence modes These courses are usually of a minimum one ye'av duration In reveral States, even such 
courses as exist, do not provide the fiicility of regular academic support to the learners close to their place of posting. 

Ateachei should be a life-long learner and needs to be encouraged and enabled to pursue further education of 
his choice, at a place suited to him This would involve, among other things, making available to him a variety of 
professional courses of a short modular nature which he can take up and complete one at a time and earn credits 
and incentives for them. 

The Indira Gandhi National Open University is to have Centres in every State and Study Centres in almost every 
, district. At present, it reportedly has some' 12 Regional Centres and 115 Study Centres Besides, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Bihar have Stare Open Universities as well, and more States may have such universities in the years to 
come Even in States not having open universities at present, normally at least one university has a Department of 
Correspondence Education 

The above infrastructure should be utilized to conduct modular programmes of continuing education for 
teachers, of the kind de,scribed above For this purpose, these existing universities will have to be suitably 
strengtliened 

We may, at present, envisage setting up of the Centre in each State which may be called an Open Institute for 
Teachers ( OIT)- for organising such programmes In course of time, larger States may have more than one OIT also. 

An OIT may be set up as a part ofa State Open University or Regional. Centre of IGNOU, and where neither exists, in 
an existing University Department of Correspondence Education At the national level, IGNOU would have to 
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coordinate the working of all such OITs in collaboration with NCTE, NCERT and UGC, At the State level, the OIT 
would have to function in close collaboration with the SCERT, university Departments of Education, etc Credits 
will be awarded for successful completion of each module, and acquisition of a specified number of credits may 
lead to award of a diploma/degree also. A system of credits-related incentives will also have to be built, so that 
teachers avail of the facility in maximum possible numbers 

Many of the modular courses to be conducted through OITs may be common with some of the modules 
which would comprise contact programmes referred to in para 10 3 above. To the extent that teachers take up such 
modules voluntarily through OITs, they may be exempted firom undergoing contact programmes of a similar 
nature. It follows that credits should accrue for undergoing contact programmes also so that teachers participate in 
them willingly and enthusiastically rather than under co mp ulsion 

10 S Programmes for in-service and continuing education ; Need for integration 

In paragraphs 10 3—10.7, different sets of programmes have been proposed for in-service and continuing 
education of teachers. This does not, however, imply that they are to be implemented independently of each other 
On the contrary, there is the greatest need to take them up in a fully integrated manner so that they suitably 
reinforce each other and there is no duplication or waste This aspect would have to be kept in mind in the detailed 
formulation and implementation of the package. 

11. Improvemeat In the Process of Teacher Education 

111 Faculty Development Programme for TEIs and SCERTs : 

To be able to train teachers for their new role envisanged in the NPE, it is crucial that teacher educators are also 
selected with care and are trained appropriately This applies, in the first instance, to the Faculty of SCERTs, DIETs, 
CTEs and lASEs, and next to that of all other teacher education institutions which continue with NCTE’s approval. 
Faculty development programme for the first category of institutions would comprise the following 

( I) Initial training for newely-inducted staff as well as reorientation programmes for existing staff, 

( II) An annual refresher programme of appropriate duration which may also include a study visit, and 

(III) Periodic stints of teaching in schools 

To implement (i) and (ii) above, die following steps would need to be taken 

(a) design and development of appropriate programmes, 

(b) identification of centres of excellence in the country which could conduct the above programmes/host study 
visits, and making necessary inputs into such centres, and 

(c) A few selected teacher educators fi^om the country could also be sent on appropriate training courses abroad 
to expose them to developments in pedagogical science and practices in other countries, and to widen their 
horizons 

Details of the faculty development package would Iiave to be worked out with care and would take time. 
However, a provision'is being made in the financial estimates towards faculty development programmes for SCERT 
staff and teacher educators on a prorata basis of Rs 3000/- per person per year with the target of covering an average 
of 15,000 persons annually. 

11.2 Programme of support for preparation and production of high quality teaching-learning 
material for Teacher Education 

At present there is generally a woeful lack of good quality teaching-learning material for use in teacher 
education programmes-especially in Indian languages This applies particularly to elementary teacher education If 
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we wish to improve quality of teacher education programmes, this gap needs to be urgently bridged. It is therefore 
proposed to take up a programme of providing support for preparation and production of teaching-learning 
material of high quality, in Indian languages, for use in programmes of teacher education. Tlie scheme, whose 
details would be worked out later, maybe funded by the Ministry but may be operated through an appropriate body 
such as NCEKT or NCTE, 

1 ?.. Programme of support for construction of teachers’ houses in remote areas 

As mentioned in para 2, the NPE and POA envisage several steps to improve pay and service conditions of 
teachers. One of the most imponant of these pertains to solving the problem of housing for teachers Lack of proper 
housing is one of the main reasons for teacher absenteeism in remote mral areas which, in turn, leads to a virtual 
break down of the educational delivery system. A CASE Sub-Committee has also gone into the issue of providing 
housing facilities for women teachers, and its recommendations have been endorsed by the Board in its last 
conference held on 6th and 7th July, 1989. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the above Sub-Committee, a fully Centrally-assisted programme may be 
taken up during the VIII Plan period for construction of houses for women elementary school teachers, using 
institutional finance, in the following kinds of blocks - 

(i) In EB States 

(a) Wholly Tribal Sub-Plan blocks, 

(b) Blocks with over 30% SC population, and 
Cc) Blocks In desert and hilly areas 

(il) In non-EB States, in blocks having a serious problem of low enrolment and retention of girls in primary 
schools. 

As suggested by the above Sub-Committee, as far as possible, existing housing bodies (e.g. Housing Boards, 
etc.) may be employed as construaion agencies These may raise finance for the constaiction programme from 
housing finance institutions and State Governments may reimburse to them, with 100% Central assistance, their 
annual repayment liability, plus appropriate overheads. The houses may, as far as possible, be built in clusters in 
Centrally-located villages The programme may be taken up in roughly 1000 blocks in the country during the VIII 
I’lan and aim at building, on an average, 50 Houses per block. The figure of 1000 blocks is based on the numbers of 
wholly Tribal Sub-Plan blocks and blocks with over 30% SC population in the country, which are 636 and 357 
respectively. 

IV. Programmes In the VIII Plan period: State Plans 
13 liquidation of backlog of underqualified and untrained teachers 
131 Underquallfled teachers ; Remedial Programme 

As stated in Para 3-3.1, there were roughly 6l,000 underqualified and untrained Elementary teachers in the 
country in September, 1986, with the following break-up 

With Middle or less qualification 36,000 

With High School qualification, 25,000 

Total 61,000 

The number of trained elementary teachers otherwise belonging to the same categories as above was 
(2.65+i51 =) 616 lakl-i. 
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While It is clear that the 61,000 untrained teachers mentioned above needed 'content upgradation’, the 
number out of the above 616 lakli trained teacliers, who needed this, is not at present known, and would depend 
on the kind of training imparted to them. 

It is proposed that a State-wise enquiry be conducted into the status of teachers with less than high school 
qualifications who are being shown as "trained”, to find out whether such training as they underwent aimed at 
upgrading their subject knowledge also to at least high school level or not. Wherever this was not the case, teachers 
who have still five years or more to go for retirement should be made to undergo an appropnate remedial 
programme of academic upgradation-cum-professional training Those among the roughly 61,000 teachers who 
have been reported as being underqualified as well as untrained and who also have over five years to go for 
retirement, should,' in any case, be made to undergo such a programme This should be done in a systematic 
manner so as to cover the entire target group through a Plan scheme during the VIII Plan period 

It is not possible at this stage to estimate even roughly the number of teachers who would need to be covered 
in the country because of the uncertainly regarding the exact status of the underqualified but trained teachers. 
However, in order to make some provision on this account in the financial estimates,'the size of the target group has 
been taken to be one lakh, This ‘quesstimate’ of the size of the target group is based on the assumption that - 

CO Recruitment of underqualified teachers is mostly a historical phenomenon, and that a large percentage of 
them would have retired by the end of VIII, Plan, and 

(ii) In at least some States, training given to underqualified teachers took care of content upgradation as well 

The modality of organising remedial programmes for underqualified teachers would have to be worked out 
individually for each of the concerned State, but these should be done as a Plan Scheme. 

13 2 Untrained teachers: 


As stated in para 1,1, total backlog of untrained teachers in the country as on 30.9.86, was 4 57 lakhs, of which 
3 65 lakhs pertained to the elementary stage, ,Tliese ard alarmingly large figures What is worse, in most of the 
'problem' States, there seems little likelihood of their coming down in the foreseeable future because 

(0 Thousands of untrained teachers continue to be recruited every year, adding to the backlog, and 

(ii) States generally lack financial and other resources to liquidate the backlog in a time-bound fashion. 

While liquidation of backlog is being insisted upon while giving Central assistance for TE projects, this would 
not by Itself suffice, especially due to the financial stringency being faced and low priority assigned to this activity, 
by States On the other hand, the VIII Plan presents us with a unique opportunity to strongly intervene in a manner 
so as to completely get over the present unfortunate situation in a time-bound fashion The following steps seem 
called for.- 


(1) States should be advised. - 

(i) to altogether exempt qualified but untrained teachers, who have put in 20 years (and in a difficult State 
like West Bengal, even 15years) or more of service, from the requirement of undergoing a pre-service 
training course; and 


(ti) to liquidate backlog of remaining untrained teachers within a five year time frame, through a Plan 
scheme which may comprise provision of:- 


(a) 

Cb) 


contact-cum-correspondence courses for teachers with over 7 or J^.yeaiS'^pgrience, ttnd 


regular course for other teachers 



, MvCV-it 
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The number of teachers who may have to be covered through (a)above is being taken to be one lakh for 

purposes of estimating financial requirements for these proposals. 

(2) Central assistance in the TE sector should be provided only to States which; 

a) chalk out and implement a time-bound plan to liquidate backlog of untrained and underqualified 
teachers, along above lines, and 

b) stop recruitment of untrained teachers after a reasonable period, except to the extent absolutely 
necessary to meet educational needs of remote areas. 

14. StFengthenlng of TEIs which are not to be upgraded under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme 

In 1987-88, there were 1270 elementary and 560 Secondary teacher education institutions in the 
country Some of these have since been closed down as this was made a pre-condition for Central 
assistance under the Teacher Education Scheme Some more may be closed down in future for the 
same reason or due to NCTE’s intervention. However, even after all this, for each of the 400 DIETs and 
250 CTEs/IASEs, which won Id be eventually set up under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme, there would 
be at least one TEI which would not get so upgraded. It would nevertheless be necessary to make some 
minimal Improvement in them if standards of teacher education are to.improve in the country as a 
whole NCTE, once it becomes statutory, would also the giving directives to institutions to improve 
their physical and academic facilities, and compliance with such directives would also have substantial 
financial implications 

It is therefore proposed that in the State Plans, a programme may be incorporated for giving 
assistance to TEIs not covered under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme so as to make up their basic 
deficiencies in terms of physical facilities. States would have to work out details of such a programme 
but a provision is being made for it in the enclosed financial estimates on a pro rata basis of Rs, 20 lakhs 
per institution for 500 institutions (i.e. a total of Rs 100 crores) 

15. Opening of new teacher education institutions 

a 

The 'problem states’ described in para 3 3.2 would need additional TEIs if they are to achieve the 
objectives splet out in para 13 2 above. It is not possible to accurately estimate at this stage, how many 
new institutions wou Id need to be opened in these Stales during the VIII Plan period. However, for the 
sake of rough estimation, it may be assumed that the major ones among them would, on an average, 
need at least one additional TEI per district, ^ile other States may need them on a lesser scale. On the 
whole, these States may need to set up an estimated 150 new TEIs during the VIII Plan period. 
Accordingly, provision is being made for the purpose in the financial estimates. 
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V. FBVANCIAL REQUIREMENT AT A GLANCE 
I. EUEMENTARY EDUCATION SECTOR 


(Rs. in Crores) 


Estimation of financial outlays 


No. Programme 


Central State 

Sector Sector 



1 Opening 'Cff 35,000 new primary 
Schools in school—less 
habitations. 

2. Upgradation 100000 primary schools 
to upper primary schools to reach 

a ratio of 1:2 between primary 
School and upper primary school. 

3. Provision of additional teachers 
(third, fourth teacher etc.) to 
primary schools keeping in view the 
accepted teacher. pupil ratio of 1:40 
at primary stage. 

4. Provision of additional class-rooms 
according to the number of teachers 
and requirement for building to 
complete the OB scheme (4096 Blocks). 

5 Continuation of the scheme of 
Operation Blackboard in the VIII 
Plan to cover the remainder 
blocks. 

6. Launching of a version of OB for 
upper primary schools 

7. Programme for training selected 
teacl^ers in work experience & Yoga 
in upper primary schools. 


Rs. 1000 


Rs. 2660 


Rs. 500 


Rs. 2000 


Rs. 1600 


Rs. 1350 Rs 540 


Rs. 7.00 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

Programme for media support to 
promote Universalisation of 
Elementary Education 

Rs 1,25 

— 

9. 

Incentive schemes at primary 
upper primary level 

— 

Rs, 4 25 

10. 

Awareness training to members of 
VEC 

_ 

Rs. 772.00 

11, 

Testing fit Evaluation 

— 

Rs 8 34 

12, 

Monitoring for UEE 

Rs 2 45 

— 

13. 

Creation of school complexes and 
micro-planning 


Rs 794 00 

14. 

Separate level/district level 
machinery for EE and meetings 
of DBEs 

— 

Rs 28,06 

15. 

Scheme of NFE 

Rs 2038 09 

Rs 444 32 

16 

Mahila Samakhya 

Rs 105.00 

— 

17, 

Teacher Education 

Rs 1560 00 

Rs 350 00 



Rs. 7163.79 

Rs 12856,72 


2. 

TEACHER EDUCATION SECTOR 

Financial outlay 




(Rs incrores) 

SI. 

Programme 

State 

Central 

No 

Sector 

Sectoi 


1 NCT.E 

2. Release of second instalment or non¬ 
recurring assistance for some of the 
DIET/CTE/IASE projects sanctioned 
during VII Plan’ 

3 DIETS 

A Estt. of 150 Instis. left over from 
VII Plan target 

Continuing support to 250 Instis 
sanctioned during VII Plan 

4. CTEs/IASEs 

A Strengthening of 200 STEIs left 
over from VII Plan target 


5,0 

60,0 


240 0 
325 0 


220.0 
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B Continuing support to 50 CTEs/ 
lASEs likely to be sanctioned 
during VII Plan 

5 SCERTs—Strengthening of those not 
covcicd in VII Plan 

6 Two-week Contact Programme on MOST 
pattern for teachers who cannot be 
covered in DIETs/CTEs/IASEs 

i) for Ele Teachers 

ii) For Sec, & Hr Sec Teachers 

7 School Compiex/School-based Prog of Professional Support 
to Teacheis 

A Sehcxjl Complexes 
B SchiKil-based Programme 
for High/Hc. Secondary 
school teachers 

8 Professional support to Teachers 
through print media 

i) Publication of a State level 
Quarterly journal for teachers 

ii) Publication of a Distt/Divn. level 
Quarterly Newsletter for teachers 

111) Assistance tor production of other useful printed material 

9 Estt, of one Open Institute for Teachers’ per State for their conti¬ 
nuing education on voluntary basis 

10 Annual Refresher Programmes for 
SCERT staff and Teacher Educators 

11 Promotion ot Preparation and Production 
ot'high quality teaching-learning 
material for Teacher Education in 15 
Indian languages 

12. Assistance to State Govt tor 

constaiction of Elementary teachers’ 
houses in remote areas, with insti¬ 
tutional finance 

13 Remedial Programme for Underqualified 
Teachers working at the elementary level 

14 Elimination ot backlog of qualified, but 
untrained teachers 

15, Improvement of selected existing TEIs 
not covered under schemes of DIET/ 

CTEs/IASEs 


50.0 

15.0 


210.0 


135.0 


25 0 
20 0 

22 0 

6.0 


225 0 

State Sector 

70.0 

500 


I'to-o 
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16. Estt ofnewEle and Sec TEI.s in 
States which have a deficit of training 
capacity vis-a-vis annual requirement 

17. Payment of TA and Out-of-Pocket 
Allowance to teachers attending 
in-service progs in DIETs, etc 

or on MOST pattern 


Grand Total 

1. Elementary Education 

2. Teacher Education 


900 


47.0 


357 crores 

1558 crores 

say 360 

say 1560 

Central 

State 

5593 

8677 

1560 

360 

7153 

9037 


ANNEX 1 


BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


(Rs. in Crores) 



Name of Scheme 

Outlay 
Projected in 
Cabinet Note 

Expd in 
1987-8C 

BE 

1988-89 

RE 

BE 1989-90 



(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Total 

1 

OB 

742 25 

110 61 

130 00 

13000 

130.00 

370.61 

2. 

NFE 

230 45 

38 04 

49 05 

35.92 

48 05 

122 01 

3 

Teacher Education 

461 18 

47 34 

50.00 

5000 

50 00 

147.34 



1433.88 





639.96 
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ANNEXURE U 


PLAN OUTLAY FOR EDUCATION INCLUDING CULTURE AND SPORTS IN 

FI VE YEAR PLANS ___ 

All Sectors Education Percentage of outlay 

for Education to total 


1 Plan 

Centre 

State 

Total 


899 

1457 

2356 


44 

4.9 

126 

B.7 

170 

7.2 


11 Plan 
Centre 
State 
Total 


2559 

70 

27 

2241 

207 

92 

4800 

277 

5.8 


111 Plan 
Centre 
State 
Total 


3600 

3900 

7500 


148 

4.1 

412 

10.6 

560 

7.5 


IV Plan 
Centre 
State 
Total 


8871 

7031 

15902 


271 

3 1 

551 

7.8 

822 

52 


V Plan 

Centre 

State 

Total 


20437 

18866 

39303 


405 

2.0 

880 

45 

1286 

3.3 


VI Plan 
Centre 
State 
Total 


47250 

50250 

97500 


735 

1.6 

1789 

3.6 

2524 

2.6 


Vll Plan 
Centre 
State 
Total 


95534 2389 
84466 3994 
180000 *5383 


2.5 
4.7 

3.5 
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ANNEXURE 111 


SECTORWISE OUTLAY ON EDUCATION DURING VARIOUS FIVE YEAR PLANS 

^Rs. in crores) 


Sector 

' IPlan 
Outlay 

11 Plan 
Outlay 

111 Flan 
Outlay 

Annual 
Plan Exp. 

IV Plan 
Outlay 

V Plan 
Outlay 

VI Plan 
Outlay 

Vll Plan 
Outlay 

Elementary 

93 

93 

203 

74 7 

256 

410 

905 

1963 70 

Education 

(55) 

(34) 

(37) 

(23.2) 

(31) 

(32) 

(36) 

(31) 

Seconday 

22 

49 

88 

52.6 

118 

250 

398 

na 

Education 

(13) 

(18) 

(15) 

(16 4) 

(14) 

(19) 

(16) 


University 

15 

47 

82 

77 

183 

292 

486 

na 

Education 

(9) 

(17) 

(15) 

(24) 

(22) 

(23) 

(19) 


Other Edl. 

16 

33 

29 

.32.8 

127 

140 

331 

na 

Programmes 

(9) 

(12) 

(5) 

(10.2) 

(16) 

(11) 

(13) 


Cultural 

A 

4 

10 

37 

13 

37 

104 

482 13 

Programmes 


(1) 

(2) 

(1.1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(11) 

(8) 

Total Gen. 

146 

226 

418 

240.8 

697 

1129 

2224 

5257.43 

Education 

(86) 

(82) 

(75) 

(74 9) 

(85) 

(88) 

(88) 

(82) 

Technical 

23 

51 

142 

80.7 

125 

156 

300 

681.79 

Education 

(14) 

(18) 

(25) 

(25 1) 

(15) 

(12) 

(12) 

(11) 

Sports and 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

443.43 

Youth Welfare 








(7) 

Total 

169 

277 

560 

3215 

822 

1285 

2524 

6382.65 

Education 

(1-00) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage tu total outlay on education 
A indicates under General Education 
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ANNEXURE IV 


STUDENTS FLOW IN CLASSES 1—VIII AND RETENTION RATE 

DURING 1960-61 TO 1986 



NUMBER OF 

STUDENTS 


Years 

Class 1 

Class V 

Class Vlll 

1960-61 

1.33,91.347 
(100 0) 

— 


1961-62 

1,57.46,164 

(100.0) 

— 


1962-63 

1,64,04,417 

(1000) 

— 


1963-64 

1,69.05,528 

(1000) 



1964-65 

1,82,40,602 

(100,0) 

49,64,247 
(37 1) (27 2) 


1965-66 

1,88,83,970 

(100.0) 

53,81,366 
(34 2) (28 5) 


1966-67 

1.95.33,259 
(100 0) 

57,10.325 
(34 8) (292) 


1967-68 

1,97.50,974 

(1000) 

59,20,639 
(35.0) (30.0) 

32,44,645 
(24 2) (164) 

1968-69 

1,98.35,890 

(100,0) 

60,42,209 
(33 1) (30,5) 

3^,59,461 
(22 0) (17 4) 

1969-70 

1,99.42.055 

(100.0) 

62.49,417 
(33 1) (313) 

36.16,774 
(22 0) (18 1) 

1970-71 

2,04.38.788 
(100 0) 

64,55,109 
(33 0) (31.6) 

37,43.951 
(22.1) (18 3) 

1971-72 

2,11,18.992 

(1000) 

66,23.731 
(33.5) (31.4) 

38,35,751 
(21.0) (18 2) 

1972-73 

2.21,83,109 
(100 0) 

69.49.504 
(35 0) (31.3) 

39,55,524 
(20,9) (17.8) 

1973-74 

2,15.50.516 

(100.0) 

71,79,048 
(360) (33 3) 

40,40,378 
(20.7) (18.7) 
(Contiaued) 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Years 

Class 1 

Class V 

Class Vlll 

1974-75 

2.19,75.542 
(100 0) 

75,15,743 
(.36.8) (34 2) 

42,14.680 
(213) (19 2) 

1975-76 

2,19.87.533 
(100 0) 

78,48,656 
(37.2) (35 7) 

^4,36,764 
(22 4 (20 2) 

1976-77 

*2.27,24.536 

(100.0) 

81,86,777 
(36 9) (36 0) 

45.54,847 
(22 8) (20 0) 

1977-78 

2.11.27,331 
(100 0) 

83,74,954 
(38 9) (39 6) 

47,21,813 
(23,1) (22 3) 

1978-79 

2,16,39,468 

(100.0) 

84,78,011 
(38,6) (39 2) 

50,12,525 
(23 7) (23.2) 

1978-79 

(Fourth Survey Figures) 

2,15,52,717 
(100 0) 

84,05,726 
(38 2) (39 0) 

49.71,234 
(24 3) (23.0) 

1979-80 

2,15,93, 833 
(100.0) 

88,93,290 
(40 4) (41.2) 

53,58,703 
(24 2) (24 8) 

1980-81 

2,30,32,579 

(1000) 

96.85,712 
(42 6) (42.0) 

58,42,759 
(27 1) (25 3) 

1981-82 

2,21,65,341 
(100 0) 

1,01,60,185 
(48 1) (45 8) 

62.08,509 
(28 3) (28 0) 

1986-87 

2,51.18,584 

(1000) 

1,23.78.084 
(-) (49.2) 

78,13,556 
(-) (31 1) 


Note ■ 

1 Figures in the first bracket indicate the retention of children in classes V and Vlll over those enrolled five 
years before These may be construed as cohort data 

t 

2 Figures in the second bracket indicate percent of children in classes V and Vlll over those enrolled in class 1 
during the same academic year, 

3 The figures in the row are apparently doubtful. Since they are from an authentic source, they have been kept 
intact 

Source 

1. Selected Educational And Allied Statistics, Ministry of Human Resource Development. Government of 
India, 1987. 

2. Fourth and Fifth All India Educational Surveys, NCERT, 1980, 1989 
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ANNEXURE V 


LET = Literacy Rate Total 
R LET = Rank in Literacy Race (All India) 

LRE = Literacy Rate: Female 

R LRF = Rank in Literacy Rate FemaleCAll IndiaJ 
ERPT ,= Enrolment Ratio'.Primacy 
R ERPT = Rank in ERPT (All India) 

ERPF = Enrolment Ratio ■ Primary (Female) 

R. ERPF = Rank in ERPF (All India) 

T R. VAL ta Total of All Ranks 
R TOT a Rank All India 


Sl.Nu District 

State 

LRT RLRT LRF RLRF ERPT" ERPT ERPF RERPFjTRVAL'RTotal 

1 2 

3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


1. Earner 
2 Jalorai 
3. Jaisalmer 
4 Gonda 
5. Jhabua 

6 Bahraich 

7 Nagaur 

8, WESR Kanong 

9 Rampur 

10 Rajgarh 

11 W Champaran 

12. Sidhi 

13 Bhilwaca 

14 Kupwara 

13 , Saharsa 
16. Budgam 
17 Took 
18. Bundi 

19 Barabanki 

20 Banswara 

21 Budaun 

22 Sitapur 

23 Doda 

24 Kargil 

25 Sehore 

26 Chittorgarh 
27. Sirohi 

28 Jhalawar 
29. Churu 
30 Dungagrar 

31. Bast! 

32. Shahdol 

33 Jagdalpur Basta 
34. Mahabubnagar 


Rajasthan 12 2 3 3.7 

Rajasthan 13 7 5 44 

Rajasthan 15 8 9 5.3 ' 

Uttar Pradesh 16 3 12 5 4 

Madhya Pradesh 11 2 2 64 

Uttar Pradesh 15 6 8 5 3 

Rajasthan 19 4 32 7 1 

Arunachal Pradesh 7 5 1 2 8 

Uttar Pradesh 16 3 13 89 

Madhya Pradesh 18 2 19 7.2 

Bihar 18 0 23 8.9 

Madhya Pradesh 15.0 7 4 8 

Rajasthan 19.7 58 8 9 

Jammu & Kashmir 16 8 15 4.9 

Bihar 20 3 48 9 2 

Jammu & Kashmir 17.9 18 8 0 

Rajasihan 20 6 54 8 3 

Rajasthan 20.1 42 8 9 

Uttar Pradesh 18 9 24 7.2 

Rajasthan 16 9 16 7 5 

Uttar Pradesh 16.1 10 7 5 

Uttar Pradesh 19.4 33 8 4 

Jammu & Kashmir 18 5 20 7 3 

Jammu flt Kashmir 18 9 25 3 1 

Madhya Pradesh 23 3 87 9.8 

Rajasthan 219 67 9.4 

Rajasthan 20 0 41 99 

Rajasthan 221 70 9.3 

Rajasthan 21.2 56 9 5 

Rajasthan 18 5 21 8 0 

Uttar Pradesh 20.2 43 '’7.9 

Madhya Pradesh 19.5 36 8 8 

Madhya Pradesh 14.3 6 7 3 

Andhra Pradesh 19.4 31 10 6 


3 

41 8 

4 

16 7 

4 

14 

1 

4 

48 0 

12 

14 6 

1 

22 

2 

a 

42 0 

5 

176 

5 

27 

3 

10 

47 4 

11 

24 0 

13 

46 

4 

11 

500 

14 

27.7 

31 

58 

5 

7 

542 

25 

25 8 

22 

62 

6 

12 

51.9 

16 

20.7 

6 

66 

7 

1 

569 

48 

25 1 

17 

67 

8 

38 

44 9 

7 

24 0 

14 

72 

9 

14 

53.3 

21 

26 4 

25 

79 

10 

39 

47 3 

10 

21.6 

7 

79 

U 

5 

56 6 

46 

26.9 

28 

86 

12 

40 

46 2 

9 

22 9 

12 

99 

13 

6 

53 4 

22 

34 9 

57 

100 

14 

46 

40.5 

3 

22 0 

8 

105 

15 

23 

442 

6 

35 8 

62 

109 

16 

27 

52 6 

19 

22 3 

9 

109 

17 


41 

13 

17 

18 
28 

15 
2 

63 

55 
65 
51 

56 
24 
22 
36 

16 
76 


52.4 
55 2 
58 0 

56.4 
54 2 
597 
65 0 

30.4 

52 5 
548 

53.7 
559 
62 8 
63 5 

60.5 

61.7 

53 0 


17 
33 
49 
43 
26 
59 

105 

1 

18 
32 
23 
38 
82 
92 
63 
75 
20 


22.4 
32 6 
296 

34.7 

33.7 
34 2 

25 3 
15.3 

26 1 

26.8 
26.0 
25.6 
33 3 
24 7 
33.8 
38.5 
35 3 


10 

42 

34 

54 

46 

50 

18 

3 

24 

27 

23 

19 

44 

16 

47 

86 

58 


110 

112 

116 

125 

133 

144 

150 

154 

164 

165 
167 
169 
171 
173 
182 
183 
185 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
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33. Saiguja 

Madhya Pradesh 

16.4 

14 

36. E Champaran 

Bihar 

19 3 

27 

37. Gina 

Madhya Pradesh 

216 

62 

38 Udaipur 

Rajasthan 

22 0 

69 0 

39 Purnea 

Bihar 

19 3 

28 

40 Moradabad 

Uttar Pradesh 

19.8 

39 

41. Sicamarhi 

Bihar 

19 6 

37 

42 Swaimodopur 

Rajasthan 

23 2 

85 

43 Shajapur 

Madhya Pradesh 

23.7 

94 

44 Shivpun 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 5 

52 

45 Pah 

Rajasthan 

21 8 

66 

46. Deoiia 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 2 

84 

47. Filibhic 

Uttar Pradesh 

204 

50 

48. Raisen 

Madhya Pradesh 

23.0 

81 

49. Lakhimpur Kheci 

Uttar Pradesh 

17 7 

17 

30 Pulwama 

Jammu Sc Kashmir 

20 5 

51 

31 Baramulla 

Jammu & Kashmir 

20 6 

53 

32 Palamau 

Bihar 

20 4 

49 

33. Nlzamabad 

Andhra Pradesh 

21 7 

63 

54, Tahri Garhwal 

Uttar Pradesh 

27 9 

154 

33. Gopalganj 

Bihar 

21.4 

58 

56. West Kameng 

Arunachal Pradesh 

20 2 

45 

37 Fanna 

Madhya Pradesh 

19 5 

35 

58 Tirap 

Arunachal Pradesh 

19 3 

29 

59. Kanmnagar 

Andhra Pradesh 

21 5 

60 

60 Adilabad 

Andhra Pradesh 

18 8 

22 

61. Barailly 

Uttar Pradesh 

220 

68 

62. Madhubani 

Bihar 

21 8 

65 

63 Gorakhpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 9 

99 

64 Kolahandi 

Orissa 

19.4 

30 

63. Hamirpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

26 3 

130 

66. Shahjahanppr 

Uttar Pradesh 

21.4 

59 

67 Hazaribagh 

Bihar 

23.5" 

89 

68. Tikamgarh 

Madhya Pradesh 

19 2 

26 

69. Bharatpur 

Rajasthan 

260 

122 

70 Hardoi 

Uttar Pradesh 

22 2 

71 

71. Lalitpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

213 

57 

72 Azamgarh 

Uttar Pradesh 

25 1 

107 

73. Dhar 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 3 

47 

74 Sikor 

Rajasthan 

25 4 

112 

75 Siwan 

Bihar 

23.7 

95 

76 Korapuc 

Orissa 

16.1 

11 

77 F,aizabad 

Uttar Pradesh 

25 6 

115 


77 

21 

60 7 

66 

38.1 

84 

185 

35 

8.7 

33 

64.0 

99 

32 5 

40 

199 

36 

93 

48 

59 3 

56 

32 0 

39 

205 

37 

10 8 

80 

54 2 

27 

27 2 

29 

205 

38 

94 

52 

596 

58 

36.2 

69 

207 

39 

10.9 

84 

55 2 

34 

34.6 

53 

210 

40 

97 

61 

60 9 

72 

34 0 

49 

219 

41 

82 

26 

63 2 

87 

25.7 

21 

219 

42 

93 

50 

58 3 

50 

28 5 

33 

227 

43 

8.1 

25 

65 9 

114 

30.0 

36 

227 

44 

8.8 

37 

63 6 

95 

27 3 

30 

228 

45 

9.1 

43 

58 7 

52 

34.8 

56 

235 

46 

93 

49 

58 9 

54 

381 

83 

236 

47 

11.5 

96 

55 9 

39 

26.6 

26 

242 

48 

7.6 

19 

65 1 

108 

416 

106 

250 

49 

9.2 

45 

55 7 

36 

43 0 

119 

251 

50 

9.6 

60 

56 3 

42 

40 8 

100 

255 

51 

9 1 

44 

63 9 

97 

36.1 

66 

256 

52 

11 7 

98 

560 

40 

35.3 

59 

260 

53 

94 

54 

55.8 

37 

24 5 

15 

260 

54 

8.5 

30 

66.9 

122 

34.4 

51 

261 

55 

11.9 

99 

512 

15 

410 

103 

262 

56 

8.7 

34 

65 4 

110 

38 9 

88 

26‘' 

57 

9.7 

62 

62 2 

78 

40.6 

99 

261 

58 

111 

86 

58 5 

51 

38 3 

85 

2Sz 

59 

96 

59 

64 5 

102 

412 

104 

287 

60 

12 3 

106 

56.2 

41 

36 7 

74 

289 

61 

95 

58 

64.2 

100 

36.2 

68 

291 

62 

10 4 

73 

594 

57 

35 8 

64 

293 

63 

77 

20 

67 6 

127 

42 9 

116 

293 

64 

116 

97 

54 5 

30 

32 5 

41 

298 

65 

10 8 

79 

614 

74 

38 5 

87 

299 

66 

10.9 

81 

63 5 

94 

33 3 

45 

309 

67 

84 

29 

713 

156 

40 6 

98 

309 

68 

10 0 

66 

63 4 

90 

28 4 

32 

310 

69 

95 

57 

64.3 

101 

37 8 

81 

310 

70 

99 

64 

66.9 

123 

36 6 

73 

317 

71 

12 2 

103 

61.1 

73 

32 0 

38 

321 

72 

10 3 

71 

65 9 

113 

40.5 

97 

328 

73 

90 

42 

69 5 

145 

29.9 

35 

334 

74 

10 7 

78 

67 2 

125 

33 0 

43 

341 

75 

86 

32 

72.7 

171 

44 7 

131 

345 

76 

12.1 

101 

60.9 

71 

35 5 

60 

347 

77 
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1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


78 Uctar Kiishi 

Uctar Pradesh 

28 9 

166 

92 

47 

60 8 

68 

361 

67 

348 

78 

79 Anant Nag 

Jammu & Kashmir 

22.9 

77 

104 

72 

60 9 

70 

45 0 

133 

352 

79 

80. Banda 

Uctar Pradesh 

23*3 

86 

86 

31 

67 1 

124 

42 9 

114 

355 

80 

81. Mon 

Nagaland 

19 9 

40 

12.3 

109 

554 

35 

517 

172 

356 

81 

82 Parcapgarh 

Uctar Pradesh 

23 8 

96 

8.8 

35 

70 1 

149 

37 1 

77 

357 

82 

83. Snkakulain 

Andhra Pradesh 

22 7 

76 

13 2 

125 

53 9 

24 

44 8 

132 

357 

83 

84. Bulandiihahr 

Uctar Pradesh 

29 0 

168 

13 3 

126 

546 

31 

319 

37 

362 

84 

85. Chhacarpur 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 3 

46 

10 2 

70 

68 9 

133 

43 0 

118 

367 

85 

86 Unnao 

Uctar Pradesh 

25 3 

111 

12 3 

108 

60 5 

64 

38 9 

89 

372 

86 

87 Vidisha 

Madhya Pradesh 

25.4 

113 

13.1 

122 

59 7 

60 

37 9 

82 

377 

87 

88 Monghyr 

Bihar 

267 

141 

14 3 

146 

54.3 

28 

35 8 

65 

380 

88 

89 Muzaffaipur 

Bihar 

24 3 

100 

13 2 

123 

62.3 

80 

37 6 

79 

382 

89 

90. Samascipur 

Bihar 

24.9 

106 

12 8 

117 

631 

84 

37 1 

78 

385 

90 

91 Upper Subansiri 

Arunachal Pradesh 

12 9 

4 

53 

9 

80 8 

221 

48.3 

155 

389 

91 

92 Allahabad 

Uccar Pradesh 

28 0 

155 

12 8 

115 

56 6 

45 

36 8 

75 

390 

92 

93.'Giridih 

Bihar 

23 9 

98 

101 

68 

70.6 

153 

36 5 

71 

390 

93 

94 Ecah 

Uccar Pradesh 

27 1 

145 

131 

121 

59 2 

55 

36 4 

70 

391 

94 

95 Jmd 

Haryana 

26 2 

126 

12 2 

104 

63 4 

91 

36.5 

72 

393 

95 

96 Lower Subabsiri ! 

Arunachal Pradesh 

19 5 

34 

10 0 

67 

75 5 

190 

41.0 

102 

393 

96 

97 Katihar 

Bihar 

21.0 

55 

113 

90' 

66 3 

119 

45 5 

137 

401 

97 

98. Sanchel Paragan 

Bihar 

22 3 

72 

10 5 

75 

691 

138 

43 1 

120 

405 

98 

99 Leh 

Jammu & Kashmir 

25 2 

108 

12.1 

102 

56.4 

44. 

50 7 

162 

416 

99 

100 Medak 

Andhra Pradesh 

21.5 

61 

10 9 

83 

67 7 

128 

46 0 

144 

416 

100 

101. Mandla 

Madhya Pradesh 

22.9 

78 

112 

87 

68 4 

131 

43 4 

123 

419 

101 

102. Alwar 

Rajasthan 

26 5 

133 

114 

94 

69 4 

141 

34.8 

55 

423 

102 . 

103 Udhampur 

Jammu & Kashmir 

23 5 

90 

13.6 

137 

61 8 

76 

43.2 

122 

425 

103 

104 Jodhpur 

Rajasthan 

26 6 

139 

14 5 

149 

63.3 

88 

34.4 

52 

428 

104 

105. Khargone West 

Madhya Pradesh 

23.0 

80 

12 2 

105 

65 5 

112 

54.3 

136 

430 

105 

106. Nalgonda 

Andhra Pradesh 

22 4 

73 

13.0 

119 

64.6 

103 

45.5 

138 

433 

106 

107. Raibareli 

Uccar Pradesh 

23.1 

83 

10.5 

74 

71.4 

160 

43.7 

126 

443 

107 

108 Rewa 

Madhya Pradesh 

25 2 

110 

11.4 

93 

70.8 

154 

39,7 

91 

448 

108 

109 Raichur 

Karnatake 

24.7 

102 

13 4 

131 

61.9 

77 

45 7 

139 

449 

109 

110. Dacia 

Madhya Pradesh 

27.7 

151 

12.3 

107 

661 

117 

36.9 

76 

451 

no 

111. Mirzapur 

Uctar Pradesh 

23.6 

92 

10.6 

77 

67 9 

129 

48,3 

154 

452 

111 

112. Facehpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

26.0 

123 

12.5 

no 

660 

116 

42.6 

111 

460 

112 

113 Gaya 

Bihar 

301 

184 

15.3 

157 

60.0 

61 

35.8 

63 

465 

113 

114. Bijnoc 

Uttar Pradesh 

26.7 

140 

14 8 

151 

62.3 

79 

404 

96 

466 

114 

115. Warangal 

Andhra Pradesh 

23.5 

91 

13.6 

138 

65.0 

107 

45,2 

135 

471 

115 

1 

116. Darbanga 

Bihar 

23 9 

97 

12.6 

111 

71.6 

162 

42 4 

109 

479 

116 

117. Meerut, 

Uccar Pradesh 

34 7 

239 

203 

222 

39.7 

2 

25.7 

20 

483 

117 

118. Taurang 

Arunachal Pradesh 

20 2 

44 

110 

85 

79.1 

206 

50.0 

159 

494 

118 

119. Sulcanput 

Uccar Pradesh 

22.4 

74 

9.4 

53 

84.2 

234 

47,8 

150 

511 

119. 

120 Khagria 

Bihar 

26.2 

127 

13.6 

135 

690 

135 

42.9 

115 

512 

120 
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1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

121. Gangangar 

Rajasthan 

26 0 

124 

14 2 

142 

65 2 

109 

45 9 

141 

516 

121 

122 Maghepura 

Bihar 

26 2 

128 

13 6 

136 

69.0 

137 

42,9 

117 

518 

122 

123. Nawada 

Bihar 

26,5 

135 

12 8 

116 

714 

159 

42,3 

108 

519 

123 

124. Raigaih 

Madhya Pradesh 

26 2 

129 

141 

141 

65 0 

106 

47.6 

149 

525 

124 

123 Agra 

Uttar Pradesh 

33.5 

225 

199 

211 

54,4 

29 

35 6 

61 

526 

125 

126 Visakhapacnatn 

Andhra Pradesh 

27.8 

152 

190 

201 

60 5 

65 

42 7 

112 

530 

126 

127 Bolangir 

Orissa 

25.6 

114 

113 

89 

71.4 

157 

51.7 

171 

531 

127 

128. Satna 

Madhya Pradesh 

26.8 

142 

13 3 

129 

69.2 

139 

43.2 

121 

531 

128 

129. Gazipur 

Uttar Pradesh 

27 6 

149 

13.6 

134 

694 

142 

418 

107 

532 

129 

130, Varanasi 

Uttar Pradesh 

319 

210 

16,3 

166 

60.3 

62 

40.2 

95 

533 

130 

131. Muyurbhanjan 

Orissa 

25 7 

119 

13 9 

140 

66.4 

120 

48.8 

156 

535 

131 

132 Sacan 

Bihar 

27.3 

147 

12 0 

100 

76.8 

194 

40.2 

94 

535 

132 

133 Hissar 

Haryana 

29.9 

180 

16.7 

169 

63 2 

86 

41,2 

105 

540 

133 

134 Champar 

Himachal Pradesh 

26.5 

134 

13 6 

133 

69.9 

147 

441 

127 

541 

134 

133. Vaishaii 

Bihar 

25 6 

118 

12 7 

114 

78 8 

202 

42 8 

113 

547 

135 

136. Dewas 

Madhya Pradesh 

26 6 

137 

12.7 

113 

73.3 

174 

43 7 

125 

549 

136 

137 Aligarh 

Uttar Pradesh 

31.4 

201 

16.2 

164 

640 

98 

39 3 

90 

553 

137 

138 Morena 

Madhya Pradesh 

25 6 

117 

101 

69 

844 

236 

5 08 

134 

556 

138 

139. Muzaffar Nagar 

U ttar Pradesh 

301 

185 

17.5 

184 

63.7 

96 

39 8 

?3 

558 

139 

140 Bilaspur 

Madhya Pradesh 

286 

162 

14.4 

148 

,69.5 

143 

42 5 

110 

563 

140 

141. Ballia 

Uttar Pradesh 

28.2 

157 

14 3 

144 

666 

121 

47 1 

147 

569 

141 

142. Ratlam 

Madhya Pradesh 

29.5 

173 

17 6 

186 

63.1 

,83 

446 

130 

572 

142, 

143. Begusari 

Bihar 

261 

125 

15 1 

154 

70 2 

150 

47 4 

148 

577 

143 

144 Rajnandgaon 

Madhya Pradesh 

266 

138 

13 2 

124 

717 

164 

47 9 

152 

578 

144 

143. Gulbacga 

Karnataka 

24 9 

104 

13.3 

127 

71.9 

166 

55.6 

185 

582 

145 

146. Durg 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 9 

271 

24.0 

252 

49 1 

13 

34 

48 

584 

146 

147 Ghaziabad 

Uttar Pradesh 

36.3 

252 

213 

229 

45 3 

8 

40 9 

101 

590 

147 

148 Bikaner 

Rajasthan 

28.2 

158 

17 6 

187 

67.6 

126 

43,7 

124 

593 

148 

149. Jhanjhuna 

Rajasthan 

28.6 

163 

114 

95 

79.9 

214 

443 

128 

600 

149 

130. Mathura 

Uttar Pradesh 

30.6 

191 

12.9 

118 

70 3 

152 

496 

157 

618 

150 

151 Poonch 

Jammu & Kashmir 

23.4 

88 

11.2 

88 

816 

225 

63.1 

218 

619 

151 

132 Vizianagaram 

Andhra Pradesh 

21.7 

64 

12.6 

112 

79.6 

211 

66.3 

232 

619 

152 

153. Dibang Valley 

Arunachal Pradesh 

23.8 

120 

13.4 

130 

69 5 

144 

67 5 

236 • 

630 

'153 

134 Jaipur 

Rajasthan 

31.4 

204 

17.2 

176 

72 6 

170 

37.7 

80 

63U 

154 

155 Jaunpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

26 3 

131 

10 9 

82 

88 3 

258 

514 

167 

638 

155 

156. Ajmer 

Rajasthan 

35.3 

242 

21.9 

238 

60.9 

69 

39 8 

92 

641 

156 

157. Banaskantha 

Gujarat 

23.0 

79 

11,4 

91 

910 

271 

58.6 

202 

643 

157 

158 Seoni 

Madhya Pradesh 

27 0 

143 

15.5 

160 

740 

178 

51.3 

166 

647 

158 

159- Sirsa 

Haryana 

29 9 

181 

18 9 

199 

64.9 

104 

50 8 

164 

648 

159 

160. Bhojpur 

Bihar 

314 

203 

151 

155 

72.1 

167 

44.4 

129 

654 

160 

161. Malda 

West Bengal 

23.1 

82 

14.2 

143 

82.9 

229 

61.0 

214 

668 

161 

162. Karbi Anglong 

Assam 

28.7 

164 

16 8 

171 

70.2 

151 

56.1 

187 

673 

162 
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1, 2 / 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Mandsaur 

Madhya Pradesh 


198 

15-1 

156 

75 0 

185 

462 

146 

685 

163 

164 Damoh 

Madhya Pradesh 

30 0 

182 

16.5 

168 

74.6 

183 

50 5 

161 

694 

164 

163 Ganjam 

Orissa 

313 

197 

17 1 

174 

719 

165 

49 8 

158 

694 

165 

166. Khammam 

Andhra Pradesh 

25 6 

116 

17 6 

185 

75 4 

189 

60 1 

210 

700 

166 

167 Marshidabad 

West Bengal 

249 

105 

17 8 

189 

78 8 

201 

58.8 

205 

700 

167 

168 Rajuuri 

Jammu & Kashmir 

24 7 

103 

14 3 

147 

814 

224 

66 7 

230 

704 

168 

169 Ananiapur 

Andhra Pradesh 

290 

167 

16 5 

167 

74 6 

182 

57,3 

195 

711 

169 

170 Aurangabad 

Bihar 

28 3 

161 

13 8 

139 

84 7 

237 

52.4 

175 

712 

170 

171 Ujjsin 

Madhya Pradesh 

331 

222 

19 7 

209 

69.3 

140 

45 9 

142 

713 

171 

172 Phulbani 

Orissa 

27 1 

146 

114 

92 

88 6 

V 

259 

63 8 

223 

720 

172 

173 Darrang 

Assam 

33 8 

230 

23 3 

247 

60 8 

67 

52 7 

177 

721 

173 

174 Raipur 

Madhya Pradesh 

30 8 

194 

16 8 

173 

73 9 

176 

55 4 

184 

727 

174 

173 Bhagalpur 

Bihar 

27 5 

148 

15 8 

163 

81 1 

222 

57 5 

197 

730 

175 

176 Bhind 

Madhya Pradesh 

314 

202 

147 

150 

80 0 

216 

510 

165 

733 

176 

177 Keonjhar 

Orissa 

30 2 

186 

17 2 

177 

72 8 

172 

57 9 

198 

733 

177 

178 Parbhiani 

Maharashtra 

30 3 

187 

15 5 

159 

79 8 

212 

53 3 

178 

736 

178 

179 Khandwa Ease 

Madhya Pradesh 

30 7 

193 

18 9 

198 

73.9 

175 

53 7 

180 

746 

179 

180 Gaal Para 

Assam 

33 1 

221 

214 

232 

66 2 

118 

56 4 

189 

760 

180 

181 Sirmaur 

Himachal Pradesh 

318 

208 

19 8 

210 

71 5 

161 

54 

182 

761 

181 

182 Bhiwani 

Haryana 

33 1 

220 

163 

165 

79 5 

209 

517 

170 

764 

182 

183 Nalanda 

Bihar 

32 9 

219 

18 2 

192 

69 7 

146 

61 2 

215 

772 

183 

184 Panchmahal 

Gujarat 

28 1 

156 

149 

153 

88 0 

257 

59 7 

208 

774 

184 

183 Chhmdwara 

Madhya Pradesh 

28 2 

159 

17 4 

181 

817 

226 

60 8 

213 

779 

185 

186 Dhanbad 

Bihar 

39 2 

278 

23 2 

246 

66.0 

115 

45.9 

140 

779 

186 

187 Mainpuri 

Uttar Pradesh 

33 3 

224 

18 5 

195 

74 2 

181 

53 4 

179 

779 

187 

188 Saharanpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

29 6 

174 

18.1 

191 

87 0 

244 

52 3 

174 

783 

188 

189 Dhimtuipai 

Mizoram 

37 1 

261 

28 7 

291 

63 5 

93 

46,0 

143 

788 

189 

190 Kota 

Rajasthan 

32 5 

217 

17.4 

182 

80.8 

220 

515 

169 

788 

190 

191 West Dinojilar 

West Bengal 

27 0 

141 

17 2 

178 

84.0 

233 

67 9 

238 

793 

191 

192 Roheas 

Bihar 

30 6 

192 

15 6 

161 

87 3 

246 

56 5 

200 

799 

192 

193 L & Spiel 

Himachal Pradesh 

313 

200 

15 4 

158 

80.6 

219 

65 0 

227 

804 

193 

194 Lower Siang 

Arunadial Pradesh 

25 2 

109 

14,9 

152 

92 6 

276 

77.0 

269 

806 

194 

195 Parulia 

West Bengal 

29 7 

177 

13 3 

128 

98 9 

309 

56 8 

193 

807 

195 

196 Sambalpur 

Orissa 

33,8 

232 

19 5 

206 

72 1 

168 

58.5 

201 

807 

196 

197 Srinagar 

Jammu & Kashmir 

33.9 

231 

24 7 

261 

63 3 

89 

64 2 

224 

"808 

197 

198 Jalaun 

Uttar Pradesh 

33.9 

249 

18.9 

197 

75 7 

191 

52.3 

173 

810 

198 

199 Farrukhabad 

Uttar Pradesh 

32.0 

213 

191 

202 

764 

192 

58 8 

204 

all 

199 

200 Gurgaon 

Haryana 

35 2 

241 

20 0 

215 

75 4 

188 

51,5 

168 

812 

200 

201 Nanded 

Maharashtra 

29 8 

179 

15.7 

162 

87 8 

252 

53 5 

200 

813 

201 

202 Lucknow 

Uttar Pradesh 

40 3 

289 

297 

300 

62 6 

81 

46,1 

145 

815 

202 

203 Ranga Reddy 

Andhra Pradesh 

29 4 

172 

19 3 

204 

79.6 

210 

66,3 

231 

817 

203 

204 Dang 

Gujarat 

29 8 

178 

21 0 

227 

157.8 

414 

15 1 

2 

821 

204 
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1 2 

3 4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


20S Karnal 

Haryana 

36 8 

256 

24 5 

259 

68 2 

130 

52 5 

176 

821 

205 

206 Ranchi 

Bihar 

31,4 

205 

19 6 

207 

792 

207 

59 3 

206 

825 

206 

207 Betul 

Madhya Pradesh 

27,9 

153 

17.4 

180 

87 9 

253 

68 8 

240 

826 

207 

20B Fandabad 

Haryana 

392 

279 

22.9 

243 

701 

148 

50.4 

160 

830 

208 

209 West 

Sikkim 

23 6 

93 

13-0 

120 

104,9 

337 

79 0 

281 

831 

209 

210 Kuliu 

Himachal Pradesh 

33 8 

231 

19-0 

200 

78 9 

203 

58 2 

199 

833 

210 

211 Kurnool 

Andhra Pradesh' 

28.7 

165 

17.1 

175 

85 6 

240 

72 3 

254 

834 

211 

212 North v 

Sikkim 

29 7 

176 

16.8 

172 

86 8 

243 

70 5 

244 

835 

212 

213 Gwailot 

Madhya Pradesh 

39.6 

283 

26 0 

270 

690 

134 

48 3 

153 

840 

213 

214 Kathua 

Jammu & Kashmir 

.319 

209 

21 3 

230 

74 2 

ISO 

63 6 

221 

840 

214 

213 Bidar 

Karnataka 

264 

132 

14.3 

145 

95 0 

286 

80 1 

284 

847 

215 

216 West Slang 

Arunachal Pradesh 

22 5 

75 

13 4 

132 

108 0 

352 

82 2 

290 

849 

216 

217 Cuddapah 

Andhra Pradesh 

31 1 

196 

17 8 

188 

84 4 

235 

67 5 

235 

854 

217 

218 Sagar 

Madhya Pradesh 

34 3 

236 

21 1 

228 

77 9 

196 

57 2 

194 

854 

218 

219 Balaghat 

Madhya Pradesh 

33 9 

233 

20.6 

225 

75.4 

187 

60 7 

212 

857 

219 

220. Almora 

Uttar Pradesh 

37 8 

269 

20 3 

219 

74 1 

179 

57.4 

196 

863 

220 

221 Patna 

Bihar 

397 

284 

25 5 

266 

68.8 

132 

54 4 

181 

863 

221 

222 Dhenkakal 

Orissa 

36 9 

259 

21 5 

235 

74 7 

184 

55 8 

186 

864 

222 

223 Lohit 

Arunachal Pradesh 

28 3 

160 

17 5 

183 

914 

272 

71 7 

251 

886 

223 

224 Sinhbhuom 

Bihar 

346 

237 

21 5 

236 

75 3 

186 

59 8 

209 

868 

224 

223 Jalpaigun 

West Bengal 

29 2 

170 

20 3 

221 

874 

248 

68 4 

239 

878 

225 

226 West Garu Hills 

Meghalaya 

23 9 

121 

19 6 

208 

93 2 

278 

77 7 

274 

881 

226 

227 Chittoor 

Andhra Pradesh 

318 

207 

20 2 

217 

80 3 

218 

68 8 

241 

883 

227 

228 Hoshangabad 

Madhya Pradesh 

33 4 

244 

'-21,9 

239 

791 

204 

58 7 

203 

890 

228 

229 Sundecgarh 

Orissa 

36 2 

251 

24 1 

254 

73 9 

177 

62 2 

216 

898 

229 

230 Jhansi 

Uttar Pradesh 

37 1 

262 

214 

233 

79 9 

215 

56 4 

190 

900 

230 

231 Bijapur 

Karnataka 

32 0 

212 

18 5 

194 

89.8 

265 

66 7 

233 

904 

231 

232 Nainital 

Uttar Pradesh 

37 8 

270 

27 1 

280 

78 0 

■ 197 

50 8 

163 

910 

232 

233 Narsmghpur 

Madhya Pradesh 

33 2 

223 

213 

231 

83 9 

232 

64 4 

225 

911 

233 

234 Sangrut 

Punjab 

29.6 

175 

22 7 

242 

82 0 

227 

75 8 

267 

911 

234 

233 Mandya 

Karnataka 

30 4 

188 

199 

214 

84 9 

239 

77 3 

271 

912 

235 

236 Kurukshetra 

Haryana 

32.4 

216 

21.6 

237 

88 0 

256 

59 5 

207 

916 

236 

237 Dibrugarh 

Assam 

44 2 

324 

32 6 

323 

63 2 

85 

56 2 

188 

918 

237 

238 Bellary 

Karnataka 

30 6 

190 

193 

203 

88.B 

261 

75 7 

266 

920 

238 

239 Beed 

Maharashtra 

318 

206 

17 3 

179 

96,2 

294 

72 2 

253 

932 

239 

240 Cochar 

Assam 

44 8 

331 

517 

312 

65.6 

111 

54.8 

183 

937 

240 

241 Mysore 

Karnataka 

31 3 

199 

23 0 

244 

81 1 

223 

77 3 

272 

938 

241 

242 Tuensag 

Nagaland 

30.5 

189 

23 3 

248 

87 9 

254 

712 

249 

940 

242 

243 Cooch Behar 

West Bengal 

30 1 

183 

195 

205 

98,1 

306 

75.0 

264 

958 

243 

244 Phex 

Nagaland 

38 0 

272 

25 3 

264 

800 

217 

60 5 

211 

964 

244 

243 Mohindergarh 

Haryana 

38.6 

275 

20 4 

224 

87 7 

250 

65 1 

228 

977 

245 

246 Etawah 

Uttar Pradesh 

37 3 

263 

25.6 

249 

849 

238 

65.2 

229 

979 . 

246 

247 Bhatinda 

Punjab 

97 7 

150 

20 3 

220 

964 

295 

88 9 

317 

982 

247 
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248 Fdrkasam 

Andhra Pradesh 

294 

171 

18 0 

190 

104 9 

336 

847 

295 

992 

248 

249 East Godavari 

Andhra Pradesh 

35 3 

243 

28 9 

292 

77 9 

195 

74 6 

263 

993 

249 

230 Kinnaiir 

Himachal Pradesh 

36 9 

258 

20 7 

226 

89 2 

264 

72 1 

252 

1000 

250 

231 Chamoli 

Uttar Pradesh 

37,5 

264 

18 3 

193 

94 8 

284 

74 4 

260 

1001 

251 

232 Aurangabad 

Maharashtra 

35.8 

247 

199 

212 

97,4 

300 

70 7 

245 

1004 

252 

233 Jalna 

Maharashtra 

33 8 

248 

19 9 

213 

97 4 

301 

70 7 

246 

1008 

253 

234 Bhopal 

Madhya Pradesh 

47 0 

347 

37 4 

351 

717 

163 

47 9 

151 

1012 

254 

233 Rohtak 

Haryana 

42 6 

309 

268 

275 

79,8 

213 

62 3 

217 

1014 

255 

236 Nagaun 

Assam 

42 9 

314 

32 4 

321 

713 

155 

64 5 

226 

1016 

256 

237 Kanpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

43 7 

320 

32 0 

316 

72 2 

169 

63 8 

222 

1027 

257 

238 Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh 

58 3 

396 

49 2 

394 

56 7 

47 

56 7 

191 

1028 

258 

239 Baelguam 

Karnataka 

36 6 

254 

24 1 

255 

88 0 

255 

77 0 

268 

1030 

259 

260 Dhermapuri 

Tamil Nadu 

29 0 

169 

18 6 

196 

106 0 

345 

91 4 

325 

1035 

260 

261 Guntur 

Andhra Pradesh 

36 1 

250 

266 

273 

860 

241 

78 5 

277 

1041 

261 

262 Kachchh 

Gujarat 

354 

245 

26 7 

274 

92 4 

275 

71 1 

248 

1042 

262 

263 Nellure 

Andhra Pradesh 

32 2 

214 

231 

245 

95 6 

288 

85 2 

297 

1044 

263 

264 Sunipac 

Haryana 

40 9 

294 

25 3 

265 

87 7 

251 

67 7 

237 

1047 

264 

263 Chandigarh 

Chandigarh 

64 7 

402 

59 3 

402 

588 

53 

56 8 

192 

1049 

265 

266 Chandrapur 

Maharashtra 

34 7 

238 

22.2 

240 

94 5 

283 

810 

288 

1049 

266 

267 Oadra & Nagar H 

Dadra & Nagar H 

26 6 

136 

168 

170 

125 5 

402 

96.8 

343 

1051 

267 

268 Ambala 

Haryana 

44 6 

327 

349 

339 

72 9 

173 

63.5 

219 

105B 

268 

269 Birdham 

West Bengal 

33 7 

229 

24 5 

258 

969 

297 

78.9 

279 

1063 

269 

270 Surendranagar 

Gujarat 

37 5 

267 

25 6 

268 

93 5 

279 

73 9 

257 

1071 

270 

271 Jabalpur 

Madhya Pradesh 

41,0 

296 

28 1 

288 

87 4 

247 

698 

243 

1074 

271 

272 Howroh 

West Bengal 

514 

377 

40 6 

369 

101,9 

321 

22.4 

11 

1078 

272 

273 Jaintia Hills 

Meghalaya 

24 5 

101 

24 4 

257 

100 9 

318 

117 4 

405 

1081 

273 

274 Hassan 

Karnataka 

37,5 

266 

26 4 

272 

86 8 

242 

86 1 

304 

1084 

274 

273 South 

Sikkim 

32 5 

218 

20 1 

216 

105.6 

342 

87 0 

311 

1087 

275 

276 Kamrup 

Assam 

42 8 

312 

29.7 

299 

82 5 

228 

74 2 

258 

1097 

276 

277 Pauri Garhwal 

Uttar Pradesh 

41,4 

296 

27 1 

281 

90 6 

269 

72 7 

255 

1102 

277 

278 Jammu 

Jammu 6^ Kashmir 

42 9 

313 

32 2 

318 

794 

208 

77 1 

270 

1109 

278 

279 Tangnoupal 

Manipur 

34 2 

235 

23 2 

263 

96 0 

292 

899 

322 

1112 

279 

280 Chitradurga 

Karntaka 

38 3 

274 

27.1 

279 

90.9 

270 

83 0 

293 

1)16 

280 

281 Jamnagar 

Gujarat 

40.5 

291 

30 3 

307 

89,0 

263 

73.4 

256 

1117 

281 

282 Feropur 

Punjab 

32 3 

215 

24 2 

256 

102 5 

325 

94,2 

330 

1126 

382 

283 Bhavnagar 

Gujarat 

39 8 

285 

28 0 

286 

96,0 

290 

77 5 

273 

1134 

283 

284 Dharwad 

Karnataka 

42,4 

307 

29.8 

302 

87.2 

245 

80 5 

286 

1140 

284 

283 Bankura 

West Bengal 

38 3 

273 

24 2 

255 

105 0 

338 

77.8 

275 

1141 

285 

286 Dhule 

Maharashtra 

37 5 

265 

260 

269 

1019 

320 

85.9 

301 

1155 

286 

287 Pithoragarh 

Uttar Pradesh 

391 

277 

20 3 

223 

114,0 

372 

79.8 

283 

1155 

287 

288 Tumkur 

Karnataka 

369 

260 

251 

262 

100 1 

314 

89 7 

320 

1156 

288 

289 Manipur North 

Manipur 

31.0 

195 

20.2 

218 

1144 

375 

105,0 

373 

1161 

289 
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290 Fun 

Orissa 

45.5 

337 

31 1 

310 

87 5 

249 

75 1 

265 

1161 

290 

291 East Khasi Hill 

Meghalaya 

43-7 

319 

40 3 

367 

78 8 

200 

78 6 

278 

1164 

291 

292 Solan 

Himathal Pradesh 

41.1 

298 

20 9 

293 

94 8 

285 

81 8 

289 

1165 

292 

293 24 Parganas 

West Bengal 

46 2 

342 

35.5 

343 

83 7 

231 

714 

250 

1166 

293 

294 Kolar 

Karnataka 

33 6 

228 

22 6 

241 

110 9 

350 

97 2 

344 

1172 

294 

295 Manipur West 

Manipur 

36 4 

253 

26 1 

271 

102 4 

324 

90 7 

324 

1172 

295 

296 Shimta 

Himachal Pradesh 

42 7 

311 

29.5 

298 

94 0 

281 

79 7 

282 

1172 

296 

297 Salem 

Tamil Nadu 

39 3 

280 

28 1 

289 

97 2 

298 

86 4 

307 

1174 

297 

298 West Godavari 

Andhra Pradesh 

37.6 

268 

316 

311 

92,7 

277 

88 9 

318 

1174 

■298 

299 Periyar 

Tamil Nadu 

39-8 

286 

i7 3 

282 

97 6 

302 

88 2 

314 

1184 

299 

300 Mandi 

Himachal Pradesh 

40 2 

288 

27 5 

283 

100.6 

316 

85 3 

299 

1186 

300 

301 Yaatmal 

Maharashtra 

39 3 

281 

26 9 

277 

103 0 

327 

85 9 

302 

1187 

301 

302 Zunhe Boto 

Nagaland 

45-6 

341 

38 1 

356 

83 3 

230 

74 5 

261 

1188 

302 

303 Fandkoc 

Punjab 

33 6 

227 

269 

276 

105 8 

.343 

98 0 

348 

1194 

303 

304 Osmanabad 

Maharashtra 

33 4 

246 

23 4 

234 

113 0 

369 

97 7 

347 

1196 

304 

303 Sabaikantha 

Gujarat 

39-8 

287 

25 5 

267 

104 3 

- 33.3 

86 9 

310 

1197 

.305 

306 Curtaik 

Orissa 

45-4 

335 

32 4 

320 

90,3 

268 

79 0 

280 

1203 

306 

307 Dakshina Kannad Karnataka 

53.5 

384 

45.3 

390 

78,3 

199 

67,3 

234 

1207 

307 

308 Koctayam 

Kerala 

81.7 

416 

794 

416 

69 0 

136 

69 3 

242 

1210 

308 

309 Sibsagar 

Assam 

53 6 

385 

44 8 

387 

76 4 

193 

70 9 

247 

1212 

309 

310 Dehradun 

IJ ttar Pradesh 

52 6 

381 

42 0 

376 

78,1 

198 

746 

262 

1217 

310 

311 Balasore 

Orissa 

42 1 

305 

28,3 

290 

101 5 

319 

86,2 

305 

1219 

311 

312 Junagarh 

Gujarat 

416 

300 

30 2 

306 

98 1 

307 

86 5 

308 

1221 

312 

313 South 

Tripura 

34.8 

240 

24 5 

260 

1159 

381 

97 4 

345 

1226 

313 

314 Krishna 

Andhra Pradesh 

41 7 

301 

34.6 

3.36 

92 1 

274 

88 5 

316 

1227 

314 

313 Calcutta 

West Bengal 

69 1 

408 

63 0 

408 

714 

158 

74 3 

259 

1233 

315 

316 Bardwan 

West Bengal 

42 4 

306 

32 6 

322 

103,6 

330 

78 0 

276 

1234 

316 

317 Kudagri 

Karnatka 

50.2 

i69 

43.3 

382 

79 1 

205 

80 5v 

287 

1243 

3J7 

318 Nadia 

West Bengal 

36.7 

255 

29 3 

296 

1128 

364 

93 9 

329 

1244 

318 

319 fiuldhana 

Maharashtra 

44.6 

328 

500 

305 

102,1 

322 

82 4 

291 

1246 

319 

320 South Arcut 

Tamil Nadu 

36,8 

257 

23 8 

250 

1148 

.376 

103 0 

368 

1251 

320 

321 Shimoga 

Karnataka 

44.4 

325 

34 0 

331 

94 2 

282 

88 2 

315 

1253 

321 

322 Bhandara 

Maharashtra 

43 9 

321 

29 5 

297 

100 3 

315 

916 

326 

1259 

322 

323 Solapur 

Maharashtra 

40 7 

292 

27.0 

278 

110 5 

358 

94 8 

334 

1262 

323 

324 Amritsar 

Punjab 

410 

295 

32 3 

319 

99 2 

310 

96 2 

340 

1264 

324 

323 Manipur Central M.inipur 

43 3 

316 

29,8 

304 

102 3 

323 

92 1 

327 

1270 

325 

326 Chickmagalur 

Karnataka 

43 5 

317 

34 0 

330 

97 7 

303 

95 0 

335 

1285 

326 

327 PudduKkoitai 

Tamil Nadu 

38,7 

276 

2.3 9 

251 

1219 

394 

102 0 

364 

1285 

327 

328 Mehsana 

Gujarat 

46 7 

344 

35 1 

341 

100,0 

312 

83 5 

294 

1291 

328 

329 Indore 

Madhya Pradesh 

49 0 

362 

367 

349 

95,7 

289 

82 5 

292 

1292 

329 

330 North Arcot 

Tamil Nadu 

40 9 

293 

28 0 

287 

110 5 

357 

100 0 

356 

1293 

330 

331 Vadodara 

Gujarat 

48 3 

357 

37 3 

350 

96 0 

293 

85 2 

298 

1298 

331 
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332 Lakhimpur 

Assam 

44 2 

323 

32 6 

324 

103 4 

.329 

90 2 

323 

1299 

332 

333 Patmla 

Punjab 

40,4 

290 

33,7 

329 

103 2 

328 

98 9 

352 

1299 

333 

334 Gurdaspur 

Punjab 

43 5 

318 

360 

347 

98 9 

308 

94 4 

332 

1.305 

334 

335 North Kannada 

Karnataka 

48 4 

358 

390 

364 

917 

273 

87 3 

312 

1307 

335 

336 East 

Sikkim 

414 

299 

29 8 

303 

108 7 

353 

99 0 

353 

1308 

336 

337 Midnapore 

V/esi Bengal 

42 7 

310 

29 2 

295 

109 8 

355 

101 1 

359 

1319 

337 

338 Ludhiana 

Punjab 

50,6 

372 

44,1 

384 

88 7 

260 

86 3 

306 

1322 

338 

339 Surat 

Gujarat 

46 7 

345 

37 8 

352 

96 6 

296 

94 2 

331 

1324 

339 

340 hast G-ai'o Hills 

Meghalaya 

33 5 

226 

27 6 

285 

135 4 

409 

124 7 

411 

1331 

340 

341 Kheda 

Gujarat 

49 0 

363 

34 4 

335 

10-4 8 

3.35 

85 8 

300 

1333 

341 

342 Ahmadnagar 

Maharashtra 

432 

315 

29 2 

294 

114 4 

374 

98 8 

351 

1334 

342 

343 Karaikal 

Pundirherry 

56,1 

390 

46 0 

392 

90 1 

267 

80 3 

285 

1.334 

343 

344 Kapurchala 

Punjab 

44 9 

332 

38 3 

359 

97 9 

.305 

960 

339 

1335 

344 

345 Dm 

Goa Daman & Dm 

44 5. 

326 

34 2 

332 

118 9 

389 

85 0 

296 

1343 

345 

346 N C Hills 

Assam 

39 5 

282 

27 5 

284 

120 4 

391 

1100 

387 

1344 

346 

347 West Khasi Hill 

Meghalaya 

319 

211 

297 

301 

186 6 

416 

187,4 

416 

1344 

347 

348Hooghly 

West Bengal 

48 8 

359 

38 1 

355 

103 7 

331 

86 9 

309 

1354 

348 

349 Rajkot 

Gujarat 

48 8 

360 

38 9 

362 

99 2 

311 

89 9 

321 

1354 

349 

350 Bilashpur 

Himachal Ptadesh 

44 7 

330 

34 8 

337 

106 0 

344 

97 6 

346 

1357 

350 

351 Amreli 

Gujarat 

42 1 

304 

32 0 

315 

117,4 

383 

102 0 

363 

1365 

351 

352 Gandhinagar 

Gujarat 

514 

376 

38 5 

360 

102,9 

326 

86 1 

303 

1365 

352 

353 Kohllaput 

Maharashtra 

45 4 

336 

30 8 

308 

112 7 

367 

101 3 

360 

1371 

353 

354 Bharuch 

Gujarat 

447 

329 

33 2 

327 

1127 

366 

98 7 

350 

1372 

354 

355 Jullandur 

Punjab 

49 2 

366 

42 5 

379 

960 

291 

95 0 

336 

1372 

355 

356 Nasik 

Malvarashtia 

444 

324 

319 

314 

112 9 

368 

102 9 

366 

1372 

356 

357 Akola 

Maharashtra 

47 8 

350 

35 5 

342 

107 4 

348 

94 8 

333 

1373 

357 

358 Manipur South 

Manipur 

44 9 

333 

36 1 

348 

109 3 

354 

98 4 

349 

1384 

358 

359 Ropar 

Punjab 

48 1 

355 

38 9 

363 

100 0 

313 

99 8 

355 

1386 

359 

360 North 

Tripura 

419 

302 

32 6 

325 

1180 

385 

105 6 

380 

1392 

360 

361 Tnuchirapalli 

Tamil Nadu 

45 6 

339 

3225 

326 

113 3 

370 

102 9 

367 

1402 

361 

362 Manipur East 

Manipur 

42 0 

303 

310 

309 

1210 

393 

1137 

400 

1405 

362 

363 Allappey 

Kerala 

78 5 

415 

75 1 

415 

90 0 

266 

87 9 

313 

1409 

363 

364 Erakulam 

Kerala 

76 8 

414 

72 9 

414 

890 

262 

89 0 

319 

1409 

364 

365 Darjeeling 

West Bengal 

42 5 

308 

319 

313 

123 7 

399 

1133 

398 

1418 

365 

366 Madras 

Tamil Nadu 

68 4 

407 

60,7 

404 

93,7 

280 

95 3 

337 

1428 

366 

367 Hushiarpur 

Punjab 

50 1 

367 

412 

371 

104 7 

334 

102,1 

365 

1437 

367 

368 Chegalpattu 

Tamil Nadu 

48,0 

353 

35 8 

345 

1124 

365 

105 2 

375 

1438 

368 

269 Thane 

Maharashtra 

50.5 

371 

40,2 

366 

106.8 

347 

99 7 

354 

1438 

369 

370 Delhi 

Delhi 

61,1 

399 

53 1 

398 

100 9 

317 

92.4 

328 

1442, 

370 

371 Valsad 

Gujarat 

47 0 

348 

38,0 

354 

1158 

380 

101.6 

361 

1443 

371 

372 Coimbatore 

Tamil Nadu 

53 1 

383 

416 

373 

105 5 

341 

100 5 

358 

1455 

372 

373 Jalgaon 

Maharashtra 

48 1 

354 

34 4 

334 

115.5 

379 

110.2 

388 

1455 

373 
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374 Ahemadabad 

Gujarac 

50 1 

391 

45 5 

391 

103 9 

332 

96 7 

342 

1456 

374 

375 Giearcr Bombay 

Maharashtra 

68 2 

406 

60S 

405 

95 2 

287 

1019 

362 

1460 

375 

376-Quilon 

Kerala 

74 1 

412 

70 2 

411 

97 3 

299 

95 9 

338 

1460 

376 

yn Trivandrum 

Kerala 

70 5 

410 

65 8 

410 

97 7 

304 

96,2 

341 

1465 

377 

378 R'amanathapuram 

Tamil Nadu 

45 3 

334 

32 0 

317 

134 0 

408 

119.6 

407 

1466 

378 

379 Sangli 

Maharashtra 

46 9 

346 

33.6 

328 

1232 

398 

112 3 

396 

1468 

379 

380 Weit 

Tripua 

46 2 

343 

35,8 

346 

1219 

395 

108 7 

384 

1468 

380 

381 Rai^ad 

Maharashtra 

45 6 

338 

34 3 

333 

126,2 

403 

112 1 

395 

1469 

381 

382 Koliima 

Nagaland 

48 9 

361 

38 7 

361 

1117 

362 

109 7 

386 

1470 

382 

383 Kangra 

Himachal Pradesh 

49 1 

365 

399 

365 

1110 

360 

106 5 

381 

1471 

383 

384 Workha 

Nagaland 

45 6 

340 

34 8 

338 

148 6 

413 

108 1 

383 

1474 

384 

383 Madurai 

Tamil Nadu 

47 4 

349 

349 

340 

120 8 

392 

1112 

394 

1475 

385 

386 Nagpur 

Maharashtra 

54 6 

387 

44.6 

386 

107 8 

351 

103 2 

369 

1493 

386 

387 Urta 

Himachal Pradesh 

50 1 

368 

406 

370 

1134 

371 

108 8 

385 

1494 

387 

388 Amraviti 

Maharashtra 

518 

378 

42 6 

380 

1119 

363 

105 4 

377 

1498 

388 

389 Ramagiri 

Maharashtra 

47 8 

351 

38 2 

357 

1314 

405 

110 5 

389 

1502 

389 

390 Satara 

Maharashtra 

48 2 

356 

35 7 

344 

129 1 

404 

1135 

399 

1503 

390 

391 Sindhiidutg 

Maharashtra 

47 8 

352 

38 2 

358 

1314 

406 

110 5 

390 

1506 

391 

392 Mukok Chung 

Nagaland 

618 

400 

57 2 

400 

105.1 

339 

104 0 

370 

1509 

392 

393 Wardah 

Maharashtra 

51 1 

373 

40 5 

368 

115 1 

377 

110.9 

392 

1510 

393 

394 Palghat 

Kerala 

58 0 

395 

515 

396 

1103 

356 

1041 

371 

1518 

394 

395 Wynad 

Kerala 

58,3 

397 

515 

397 

107 6 

350 

105,0 

374 

1518 

395 

396 TheNilgiris 

Tamil Nadu 

56 5 

392 

448 

388 

1115 

361 

105 4 

378 

1519 

396 

397 Trichur 

Kerala 

73 6 

411 

70 2 

412 

105,4 

340 

1001 

357 

1520 

397 

398 Pondicherry 

Pondicheery 

54 7 

389 

43 8 

383 

1140 

373 

105 2 

376 

1521 

398 

399 Thanjawur 

Tamil Nadu 

504 

370 

37 9 

353 

122.4 

397 

115.9 

403 

1523 

399 

400 Yanarti 

Pondicherry 

491 

364 

43 1 

381 

1188 

3BB 

112 5 

397 

1530 

400 

401 Pune 

Maharashtra 

54 0 

386 

42 1 

377 

1188 

387 

107 5 

382 

1532 

401 

402 Idukki 

Kerala 

67 4 

405 

62 6 

407 

107 6 

349 

105 0 

372 

1533 

402 

403 Ann Islands 

Ann Islands 

513 

374 

419 

375 

122 2 

396 

1108 

391 

1536 

403 

404 Bangalore 

S Karnaraka 

51.3 

375 

42 2 

378 

1152 

378 

1213 

408 

1539 

404 

405 Kosikuda 

Kerala 

70 1 

409 

63 8 

409 

106 4 

346 

105 5 

379 

1543 

405 

406 Hamirpur 

Himachal Pradesh 

52 7 

382 

45 2 

389 

1176 

384 

116 5 

404 

1559 

406 

407 Tirunelveli 

Tamil Nadu 

52 1 

380 

415 

372 

132 9 

407 

1215 

409 

1568 

407 

408 Daman, 

Goa Daman Diu 

52 1 

379 

416 

374 

144,8 

412 

139 3 

414 

1579 

408 

409 Launclei 

Mizuram 

36 9 

393 

50 5 

395 

1189 

390 

1139 

401 

1579 

409 

410 Goa 

Goa Daman Si Dm 

57 2 

394 

48 3 

393 

123 9 

400 

117 8 

406 

1593 

410 

411 Cananure 

Kerala 

65 7 

404 

59 5 

403 

118 1 

386 

114 0 

402 

1595 

411 

412 Mahe 

Pondicherry 

74 1 

413 

70 7 

413 

117 1 

382 

111,1 

393 

1601 

412 

413 Lakshadweep 

Lakshadweep 

54 7 

388 

442 

385 

1691 

415 

1516 

415 

1603 

413 


(Continued) 
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1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

12 

13 


414 Aizwal 

Mizuram 

65 1 

403 

61 0 

406 

1254 

401 

122 

9 

410 

1620 

414 

415 MaJapuram 

Kerala 

60 5 

398 

55.3 

399 

139 2 

4L1 

134 

2 

412 

1620 

415 

416 Kanya Kumari 

Tamil Nadu 

63 7 

401 

590 

401 

136,8 

410 

138 

6 

413 

1625 

416 
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STATE-UISE NO OF PERSONS UITH HIGH SCHOOL OR LESSER OUALIFICATION, TEAChlNGi'AI 


ZONE STATES/UT 


AT PRIMARY LEVEL 
















BELOU MIDDLE 

MIDDLE 


HIGH SCHOOL 




T 

UT 

TL 

T 

UT 

TL 

T 

UT 

TL 

1 

1 

2 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

NORTH CENTRAL 

UTTAR PRADESH 

79J 

271 

1064 

29880 

609 

30489 

75100 

1991 

77091 

2( 


aiHAR 

4 

3 

7 

6499 

1481 

7980 

01666 

5803 

L07471 



MAOHYA PRADESH 

203 

6S 

268 

21379 

1907 

23236 

20347 

7601 

27948 

11 


RAJASTHAN 

149 

170 

319 

815 

1273 

2088 

16393 

2041 

18434 

21 

NORTH 

JANMU A KASHMIR 

11 

1 

12 

S04 

67 

571 

9441 

1661 

11102 



HIMACHAL PRADESH 

19 

1 

20 

60S 

8 

613 

12000 

235 

12235 

1 

J 


PUNJAB 

6 

4 

LD 

749 

13 

762 

38967 

244 

39211 



HARYANA 

4 

3 

7 

576 

12 

588 

25540 

67 

25607 



DELHI 

Q 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4517 

60 

4577 



CHANDIGARH 

1 

0 

1 

17 

0 

17 

994 

0 

994 


EAST 

UE91 BENGAL 

1218 

451 

1669 

6963 

2792 

9755 

63608 

32995 

96603 



ORISSA 

57 

67 

124 

32446 

3664 

36110 

32100 

5143 

37243 



ASSAM 

1199 

8Q6 

2005 

12503 

5360 

17863 

21369 

13026 

34395 



SIKKIM 

11 

26 

37 

371 

406 

777 

1128 

1083 

2211 


UEST 

GUJARAT 

462 

64 

526 

11103 

221 

11324 

53732 

201 

53933 

6G 


MAHARASHTRA 

87 

• 22 

109 

22893 

3478 

26371 

66399 

6589 

72988 



GOA 

4 

17 

21 

126 

67 

193 

2347 

486 

3333 



DAMAN ft DIU 

1 

1 

2 

17 

4 

21 

200 

29 

229 



OAORA ft NAGAR HAVELI 

1 

2 

3 

296 

2 

298 

18 

7 

45 


SOUTH 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

395 

455 

850 

24649 

481 

25130 

53756 

651 

5ii07 



KARNATAKA 

39 

25 

64 

3614 

591 

4205 

77497 

6833 

84330 

' 


TAMIL NADU 

230 

0 

230 

25863 

0 

25863 

96352 

6 

96158 



KERALA 

420 

166 

586 

2338 

400 

2738 

46194 

1144 

47338 

1 


PONDICHERRY 

2 

0 

2 

16 

0 

16 

1607 

5 

1612 



LAKSHAOUEEP 

L 

0 

1 

37 

0 

37 

175 

18 

193 



A. ft N. ISLANDS 

12 

1 

13 

IS 

1 

16 

403 

7 

ilO 


NORTH EAST 

MEGHALAYA 

41 

126 

167 

2473 

2391 

4864 

737 

745 

1482 



ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

11 

8 

19 

lOD 

68 

168 

376 

277 

633 



NAGALAND 

335 

438 

793 

1371 

1008 

2379 

530 

1311 

1841 



MANIPUR 

136 

SO 

216 

3275 

981 

4256 

1710 

1905 

3635 



TRIPURA 

0 

78 

78 

24 

782 

806 


2342 

4425 



MIZORAM 

4 

8 

12 

1002 

652 

1654 

583 

563 

1146 

_ _ 


ALL INDIA 


5876 

3359 

9235 

212522 

28719 

241241 

828409 

-- 

95071 921130 

5 


T=TRAIMEO, UT=UNTRAINEO, TL=TOrAL 
SOURCE-- PROVISIONAL FIGURES OF Vbh ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

















ftT PRIHflRY h MIDDLE BTfiBES DF EDUCfiTIDH, AS ON 30-9-Bfi 


ANNEX-6 


BUALIFICATIDH-HISE NO. OF TEACHERS 


AT HIDDLE LEVEL 


BELDN niSDLE 


HIDDLE 


TOTAL FOR ELEMENTARY STABE 
HIGH SCHOOL MIDDLE t BELDM HIGH SCHOOL 


UT TL T 


UT TL 


__. 

2B 0 28 3046 54 3100 9564 704 1026BS 35747 934 34681 04664 2695 07359 

, , 3 537 70 607 32951 1807 34758 7042 1555 9597 134617 7612 142229 

,2 B45 75 920 4063 1374 5437 2243? 2049 24496 24410 9975 33385 

» 5J » 3 " m ™ 3077 7733 . H W 158B 2883 73^70 2700 23170 

, 3 90 9 09 3200 739 3939 598 77 675 12641 2399 15040 

,, 0 ‘ 36 99 1 190 3348 18 3366 759 10 769 1534B 253 15601 

1 0 1 30 0 30 2446 97 2533 706 17 003 41413 331 41744 

. . 1 72 1 73 4322 22 4344 653 16 669 29862 09 29951 

i 0 S 0 453 17 470 3 0 3 4970 77 504 

® . n L) I AO 91 0 21 1055 1 1056 


8 74 

10 744 

4 196 

P ‘ 


39 644 1007B 

0 0 14379 

3 3 0 


0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

7 

4 

11 

669 

71 

23 

12 

35 

3655 

509 

31 

1 

32 

9361 

8 

144 

7i 

220 

732 

127 

2 

0 

2 

27 

1 


920 

4063 

1374 

5437 

22437 

2049 

24496 

24410 

416 

7077 

659 

7736 

1295 

1580 

2983 

23470 

09 

3200 

739 

3939 

598 

77 

675 

121)41 

100 

3348 

18 

3366 

759 

ID 

769 

1534B 

30 

2446 

97 

2533 

796 

17 

903 

41413 

73 

4322 

22 

4344 

653 

16 

669 

29862 

0 

453 

17 

470 

3 

0 

3 

4970 

2 

61 

1 

62 

21 

D 

21 

1055 

109 

332 

318 

650 

9259 

3201 

11540 

63940 

906 

7749 

3663 

11411 

33250 

3900 

37150 

39949 

243 

4341 

5966 

10207 

13992 

6223 

20115 

25710 

1 

25 

4 

29 

383 

432 

BIS 

1153 

10215 

66423 

1012 

67435 

22240 

461 

22709 120155 

15SD4 

91402 

3545 

04947 

37359 

4925 

42284 

147001 

12 

959 

72 

1031 

130 

91 

229 

3006 

3 

96 

9 

105 

21 

5 

26 

296 

22 

66 

6 

72 

319 

4 

323 

104 


33313 97253 
8806 49654 
1BB92 44602 
1087 2240 


13 117 


29 531 

1 153 

2 68 


1011 26731 64073 995 65058 

1137 0468 101740 7360 1O910B 

9 35494 14445^ 52 144504 

769 4403 83059 2356 05415 

1 48 2130 6 2144 

1 40 329 10 346 

3 32 471 9 400 


1 532 47 

0 153 39 

2 70 29 


70 330 400 456 1200 1656 2586 


311 353 664 293 526 819 2057 

59 56 115 349 395 744 3470 

3 45 40 156 152 308 27 

O 14 14 512 466 97B 1006 


2855 5441 1193 1945 3139 

76 187 395 277 662 

1843 3900 B23 1037 2660 

1117 4597 2079 2300 4379 

905 932 2239 2494 4733 

674 1690 1095 1029 2124 


( 0 (j 14 14 512 466 97B 1006 674 16B0 1095 W't ^ 

234 "irn' isSB "'^57 49055 350929 24791 375720 264752 35969 300721 1179 538 1 ^^862 >299200 


















ANNEX6 


STATE-WISE BREAK-UP OF UNTRAINED, UNDER QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


No. of Untrained Teachers 


Category 


State 

At Prim./ 
Middle level, 
with Middle 

or less 
Qualification 

At Middle 

level with 

High School 
Qualification 

Total 

North Eastern 

1. 

Assam 

6223 

5866 

12089 

States 

2 

Meghalaya 

2855 

1200 

U055 


3 

Mizoram 

674 

466 

1140 


4 

Nagaland 

1843 

526 

2369 


5. 

Manipur 

1117 

395 

1512 


6 

T ripura 

905 

152 

1057 




13.617 

8605 

22,222 

Eastern 

7, 

West Bengal 

3281 

318 

3599 

States 

8 

Bihar 

1555 

1807 

3362 


9 

Orissa 

3900 

3663 

7563 




8736 

5788 

14,524 

Other 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

934 

704 

1638 

HducationalJv 

11 

Madhya Pradesh 

2049 

1374 

3423 

Backward 

12 

Jammu & Kashmir 

77 

738 

815 

States 

13 

Rajasthan 

1588 

659 

2247 


14 

Andhra Pradesh 

1011 

334 

1^45' 




5659 

3809 

9468 

Other 

15 

Gujarat 

461 

1012 

1473 

States 

16 

Maharashtra 

4925 

3545 

8470 


17 

Kerala 

769 

1212 

1981 


IS 

Karnataka 

1137 

535 

1672 




7292 

6304 

13596 

Grand Total 



35304 

1 24506 

59810 
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S7fiTE-W!EE PDSITJDH DF TEftCHER PDPULftTION, !i BfiCKLflB OF 


ZONE 


NAME DF NO. 

THE BTATE/UT DIET 

OF 

T E A C 

HER POP 

U L A T 1 

D H 


Ta, ^ 

ELEMEMTATY 

SCHODLS 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


TOTAL 

PER DISTT- 

TOTAL 

PER 

DIET. 

I 


•> 

J. 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

NOPTH 

CENTRAL 

UTTAR PRADESH 

60 

361266 

6021 

155314 


2508 



BIHAR 

39 

203130 

5200 

45314 


1161 



HADHYA PRADESH 

45 

242473 

53BB 

47934 


1065 



RAJASTHAN 

27 

135376 

5013 

55338 


2049 

NORTH 


JAflHU t> »^ASHM1R 

14 

30235 

2159 

18391 


1313 



HIMACHAL PRADESH 

12 

22742 

1895 

11954 


996 

* 


PUNJAP 

12 

54360 

4696 

4706B 


3922 



HAPVAMA 

12 

26720 

2226 

45539 


3794 



DELHI 

1 

97319 

97319 

36495 


36495 



CHftMDIGAPH 

\ 

912 

912 

2402 


2402 

EAST 


>t!EST BENGAL 

i: 

209020 

12295 

118759 


6985 



DRI5SA 

13 

111769 

0597 

38452 


295? 



ASSAM 

18 

102966 

5720 

351B3 


1954 



SIKKIN 

4 

3661 

915 

1378 


469 

WEST 


sDjarat 

19 

154300 

0121 

51500 


2710 



HMARASHTRA 

30 

255500 

8516 

172500 


5750 



GOA 

1 

3825 

3825 

6241 


6241 



DAHAK & DIU 

2 

462 

231 

177 


SB 



DADRA & NADAR HAVEL1 

1 

515 

515 

12S 


J28 

south 


AMOKRA PRADESH 

23 

140405 

6104 

76153 


3311 



KARNATAKA 

20 

126742 

6337 

47549 


2377 



TAMIL NADU 

20 

133436 

9171 

109719 


5485 



KERALA 

14 

102275 

7305 

92126 


65B0 



PONDICHERRY 

4 

3566 

091 

2272 


568 



LAK5HADHEEP 

1 

332 

332 

302 


302 



A. ISLANDS 

2 

1334 

667 

1773 


BB6 

NORTH 

EAST 

MEGHALAYA 

5 

9600 

1936 

2706 


541 



ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

11 

3161 

287 

1569 


142 



NAGALAND 

7 

9740 

1391 

2420 


345 



MANIPUR 

a 

13370 

1671 



736 



TRIPURA 

3 

11570 

3059 

0577 


2B59 



mZDRAH 

3 

667B 

2226 



400 



ALL INDl-fi 

449 

2630847 

5B59 

1242823 


2767 
















(i! SERVINS Uj4TRAlKED AND (u) UNENPLOYED TRAINED TEACHERS 


ANNEX-7 


ELENENIARV SCHOOL TEACHERS SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SERVING UNTRAINED 

HD. DF 

TEACHERS 

PERSONS 

1 HO. 

OH LIVE 


REBISTER 


DF EHP. 


EXCHANGES 


AS ON 


31-12-B5 


SERVTHB UNTRAINED WO. DF 

TEACHERS TRAINED 

--- teachers 

I m. W LIVE 

REGISTER 
OF EHP. 
EXCHANGES 
AS ON 30-fc-8a 


RENARKS 


0 Y 10 11 12 13 14 


3.75 

5.70 

23.40 

10.41 

13533 

11692 

56738 

I4QBG 

24796 

23009 

2464 

1014B 

4.00 

4.22 

17.20 

3.37 

6212 

1911 

8245 

1863 

34100 

10400 

10400 

31100 

(tlFor enEsployed teachers 
Source-D G E 6 T IfiDI) 

IB.SA 

5612 

29 

10.47 

3396 

500 

(ill For other data- 

2.73 

621 

2337 

4.25 

508 

4200 

Ref. dt.-30-9-87 ■ , 

1.17 

659 

8160 

1.00 

470 

1950,0 

Source- Selected Educational 

0.10 

2? 

3403 

0.44 

202 

12500 

Statistics 19B7-B0 

0.10 

101 

9762 

1.81 

661 

39700 

Published by M/o HRD 

0.00 

0 

1461 

0.00 

0 

3600 

... 

39.45 

B24S4 

20887 

46.39 

55089 

21400 


12.52 

13991 

14517 

20.00 

7690 

9000 


5i.fi3 

53164 

703 

76.43 

26868 

900 


5A,51 

206B 

0 

50,44 

1097 

- 


0.00 

0 

9599 

1.65 

650 

6200 


A-OS 

1554! 

27592 

5.42 

9355 

13000 

, 

7.4'’ 

296 

359 

16.08 

1053 

200 


6.00 

27 

0 

5.40 

9 

- 


7.13 

36 

0 

9.38 

12 

100 


3.11 

4370 

17407 

0,73 

553 

27900 


7.95 

10079 

32087* 

3.94 

1B72 

14700 


0.00 

0 

3095 

1.29 

1415 

21700 


5.99 , 

6130 

19034 

1-24 

1141 

7804 


7.04 

251 

171 

2.04 

46 

1200 


2.70 

S 

0 

0.89 

2 

- 


6.49 

B6 

B7 

4.59 

ai 

200 


60.76 

58Qi 

5 

69.00 

IB67 

200 

NOTE!- 

59.93 

1894 

0 

53.61 

841 

8 

i figs, are less 

24,31 

2367 

5 

37.60 

709 

- 

than 50 

37.97 

5076 

516 

66.03 

3936 

8 

* In B7-Bfl State Eovl. 

60.70 

7027 

B 

51.92 

4453 

100 

had reported this 

47,09 

3197 

0 

54.67 

6S6 

§ 

backlog as 57,000 

12.05 

317019 

235641 

11.53 

143295 

290300 



J 
















annex—7 A 


STATES WITH A LARGE BACKLOG OF UNTRAINED TEACHERS 


Category Name of State Backlog of Untrained Teachers 

■_ (as on 30.9.87) _ 

Elementary Schools Sec. Schools 

No Pe cent No Percent 


Backlog high in abs 1 

West Bengal 

82,454 

39.5 

55,089 

46.4 

as well as % terms 2. 

Madhya Pradesh 

56,738 

23 4 

8.245 

17.2 

(Total Backlog of Ele 3 

Assam 

53,164 

57.6 

26,888 

76.4 

& Sec Teachers 4 

Orissa 

13,991 

12 5 

7,690 

20.0 

^20,000; 






$► % of each 


2,06,347 


97,912 


15%) 






Backlog high in abs 5 

Uttar Pradesh 

13,533 

3 75 

6,212 

40 

but not in % terms 6 

Bihar 

11,692 

5.8 

1,911 

4.2 

(Total backlog of Ele 7, 

Rajasthan 

14,088 

10.4 

1,863 

3.4 

& Sec. Teachers 8 

Maharashtra 

15,541 

6.1 

9,355 

5 4 

>. 10,000; % fur 9 

Karnataka 

10,078 

8.0 

1,872 

39 

either <15%) 








64,932 


21,213 


Abs Backlog not high 1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5,612 

18.6 

3,396 

18 5 

(-4 10,000), but high2 

Sikkim 

2,068 

56 5 

1,097 

58.4 

in % terms (-> 15%3 

Meghalaya 

5,881 

60.8 

1,867 

69.0 

for each) 4 

Arunachal Pradesh 

1,894 

59.9 

841 

53.6 

5 

Nagaland 

2,367 

24 3 

909 

37.6 

6. 

Mizoram 

3,197 

47.9 

656 

54.7 

7 

Manipur 

5,076 

38 0 

3,936 

66.8 

a 

Tripura 

7,027 

60 7 

4,453 

51.9 



33,122 


17,155 
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annex—8 


PRIORITY AREAS SPELT OUT IN NPE FOR 

elementary and secondary education 


Elementary Education 

1, Universalisation of Primary/elementary educa¬ 
tion through 

a) adoption of a child-centred and activity- 
based process of learning at the primary stage, 
making optimal use of the equipment and 
facilities being provided in all primacy schools 
under Operation Black-board, 

b) Supplementary remedial instruction as also 
otherwise special attention to the needs of first 
generation learners, and provision of suitable 
incentives/arrangements for children of 
disadvantaged groups, 

c) Micro-level planning for universal enrol¬ 
ment and retention, and involving the 
community in the educational process, 

d) Laying down of minimum levels of learning 
and working towards their universal attainment, 

e) Continuous and comprehensive learner 

evaluation, , 

f) Operationalization of a meaningful system 
of monitoring progress towards universalization 
of primary/elementary education, 

g) Revisloni of'curricula, text books and other 
teaching-learning material so as to bring them 
in line with the national system of education, 
the national core curriculum and minimum 
levels of learning, at the same time, also 
making them locally relevant, and 

h) Use of Educational Technology for 
qualitative improvement. 

2 Culture, Value, Environmental and Physical 
Education. 


Secondary Education 

a) Laying down of minimum levels of learning, 

b) Continuous and comprehensive learner 
evaluation, 

c) Revision of curricula, text books and other 
teaching-learning material so as to bring them in 
line with the national system of education, the 
national core curriculum and minimum levels of 
learning, 

d) Use of Educational Technology and Compu¬ 
ters for qualitative improvement, 

e) Improvement in Science & Mathematics 
Education, 

f) Vocationalization, 

g) Culture, Value, Environmental and Physical 
Education. 
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